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THE REVOLUTION. 


| persons, not in those of their innocent and injured offspring. 





Never has it fallen to our lot—and seldom to the lot of | 


any one—to receive or communicate intelligence of a char- 
acter so glorious, or an interest so intense, as that which 
reached us by the late arrivals from England, and which we 
jaid before our readers in detail in yesterday’s Sentinel. 

A revolution in France has commenced—it would almost 
Let the eulogists of kings and the tradu- 
cers of the people read the thrilling details, and then say 


seem, has ended. 


who showed courage, perseverance, magnanimity, modera 
tion, and who obstinacy, pride, violence and imbecility.— 
Let those who imagine the mob must be held down by the 
ion hand of power, or liberty will degenerate to licentious- 
ness, learn how, in revolutionized Paris, after 150,000 men 
had been engaged for two days in mortal combat, on the 
thitd all was peace, order and tranquillity. Let these who 
echo the senseless clamor of loyal insoience, compare the 
conduct of the nation and its sovereign, and tel! us from 
which the world has most to appreiend—from the proud 
impotence of such men as Charles and his coward minis- 
ters, or the energetic zeal for freedom of a populace like 
that of Paris. ‘These are the times”—it was once truly 
said, and may be here again most truly apphed—* that try 
men’s souls,”’ and unlock to us the secret of the human 
heart. 


It seemed to us, a3 we read the strange recital, as if we 


‘ were conveyed back to the days of the ill-fated Louis XIV. 


ind the National Assembly. The same decision, the same 
excitement, and more than the same moderation and success 
that characterized the first revolutionary days in 1789 are 
again exhibited. Lafayatte is again at the head of his Na- 
tional Guards! What a life the old man has had! passing 
first through the eventful revolution of this country, then 
returning to act a prominent part in his own; and now, after 
an interval of forty years, and after surviving unheard-of 
dangers, again, in his old age, placed at the head of the mu- 
nicipal force of Paris; again arming its citizens in defence 
of their liberties. 

Truly, it were worth halfa life-time to have witnessed such 
i spectacle as Paris must have presented op the eventful 28th 
and 20th of July. The resemblance between the scenes 


acted then and at the commencement of the first great revo- 


lution, is most striking. Let us not fear that the results 
will bear anv resemblance. France learnt a lesson then, 
‘mch she has not forgotten, and by which she will profit 


Some of the incidents are peculiarly striking and charac- 
teristic: such, for instance, as the noble devotion and ad- 
mirable decision displayed by the pupils of the Politechnie 
School, youths of from fifteen to twenty-three years of age. 
who were no sooner dismissed unarmed from the institution, 
than they separated into all the districts of Paris, assumed, 
or rather received, the command of the people; and ina 
few hours brought an immense force to bear on the various 
points of attack: working a large train of artillery for twelve 
hours with unexampled coolness and effect. 

Of a different character, but not less characteristic, is the 
fact, that, even in the horrors of such a crisis, the picture 
gallery of the Louvre was exempted from the general at- 
tack on that palace. Yet this was the mob—the canaille. 
who have no sense of moderation or regard for refinement! 

Whether another king (perhaps the Duke of Orleans) will 
be appointed or not, seems uncertain. May we not hope 
to see established, even in the very midst of king-governed 
Europe, a second Rurustic, governed, like our own, by a 
President, and freed from the follies and oppressions of a 
hereditary aristocracy ? 

One thing seems to favor this possibility. The conduct 
of the king and his ministers has Leen so outrageous, that 
foreign governments cannot, for very shame, interfere in his 
behalf; so that we hope France will be left to herself, to 


choose her own form of government. 


Ricuts or Cu1rtpreN.—Sarecuarps To Prorpertry.— 
We proposed to reply to-day to the Southern Reviewer's 
assertion, that it was unjust and inexpedient to impose a ge- 
neral tax for a Universal System of Education and support 
for all the children of the State. 

He says : 

It is a direct attack upon all the usual privileges attached to the 

session of property: it is a tax upon the possessor of property 

wth vhs fit of those who have not acquired, and who have not 

And again : 


: T he question is, whether it be just, and whether it be expedient 
‘ur the public good, that the idle, the extravagant, the drunken, the 
‘cious, the criminal of every grade, shal) have the right to bring 


‘ato the world a family of children, and compel his honest, hard 
Th 


Cult oge, upon terms of equality, in every respect, with their own 
children 


The question is confusedly and invidiously put. It is no 
‘ight to bring into the world a family of children.” They 


vas it ever proposed that the vicious and the criminal 
Should have the compelling of their frugal (rich would have 


ehil ~~ 
lldren. Such power was proposed to be delegated to the 


‘lected representatives of the people. 
‘le question: Yes. 
"inal of every grade,” should be as well cared for and edu- 


“eu of the land. 


Plain, unequivocal answer. 


I 


Dame ; 
ee or curses to society. 
ae 


ca . 
Use its father was a felon. 
thame | 





iug neighbor to support and educate them, till they become of 


“tate alone, and to be constitutionally exercised by the duly 


But, apart from these imaccuracics, we reply at once to 
It is both just and expedient, that the 
Children of the “ idle, the extravagant, the drunken, the cri- 


fo . _ ee 
ated as the child of the richest, or of the most virtuous Citi- 
Let our opponents make the most of our 


We say, itis just. Because a child does not choose his 
“ents; cannot determine, whether they shall be drunkards 
r models of temperance, malefactors or philanthropists, or- 
It is unjust, therefore, that 
child should be considered accountable, or punished, 
what he did not choose, and could not, by the remotest 
milty, coutrol. We should cry shame! on any go- 
ee that might cause a child to be pilloried because 
“other was a thief; or shut up in the penitentiary, be- 
We ought equally to cry 
on the legislation, that condemns (by neglect) the 
“0 of the worthless to worthlessness, and the daugbter of 
e Profligate to profligacy. A child's rights and merits are 

‘dependent of its parents’ character, as they are of the 


| 


‘ther? or to look to the result, without a thought of the 


| 


| 


| every woman bear his or her own sins. 





| to discover where their concealed treasures lay, by having 








‘8estion whether the idle and the profligate * shall have the | 





| 


} 
‘een the honest word here)—should have, we say, the com- | 
Pelling of their frugal or rich neighbors to maintain their 


; the hotel was crowded at seven, and at half past seven the Work- 
have that right already, and are seldom slow to ase it. Nor ‘ : 


color of its hair or the shade of its skin. ‘To sentence all | 
auburn-haired children to perpetual imprisonment, would 
be, in principle, and 30 far as the children alone were con- 
cerned, precisely as just as to condemn the son of the igno- 
rant and vicious, to ignorance and to vice. If the parents 
are to be punished for their crimes, let it be in their own 


We are told, that the fear of entailing misery on a man’s 
offspring will act as a check to vice. We might ask, does it 
so act? But we will meet the objection in the face. We 
have no right to influence the parent by the sufferings of 
the child. We might, to be sure, enact a law, that every 
time a man was drunk, his sons should be whipped in the 
market-place; and this would certainly be a check to drunk- 
enness: but are we to restrain one crime by committing ano- 


means? 

We deny the right of government to check vice by pun- 
ishing with ignorance the children of the vicious; and it 
matters not to us, whether the punishment be inflicted di- 
rectly or indirectly, by neglect or by positive enactment.— 
The principle is the same. Government must find some 
better, juster mode of punishment. Let every man and 
[f punishment is 
inflicted, let it be on the criminal; and not on another. We 
have heard of captives (by a refinement of cruelty) forced 


their children put to the torture before their eyes. Let us 
not wring from the vicious the treasure of virtue, by a simi- 
lar crime. 

But, secondly, we say it is expedient. There is but one 
security for public tranquillity; nay, but one sure protec- 
tion for personal rights, and even for individual property. 
And that is, intelligence. The public pays for a penitentia- 
ry without grumbling: a Public Schoo! is a far better safe- 
guard (even to a man’s purse, if we are selfish and short- 
sighted enough to think only of money) than a penitentiary. 
We salary a police-officer, without a word of complaint: a 
schoolmaster will keep the peace much more effectually. 
Why pay for the cure, and not for the prevention ? 

Our Southern opponent thinks Universal Suffrage dan- 
gerous. So it is, without Universal Education. He wish- 
es both put down. That cannot be. Universal. Suffrage 
can never again be taken from American citizens. The 
only alternative is, to make the people intelligent enough 
wisely to employ it. 

The advocates of Equal Education have been accused as 
disorganizers and levellers: they are the proposers of the 
only guarantee for good order and tranquillity. ‘They are 
(in one sense) the especial friends of the rich: for universal 
intelligence will secure to him the quiet possession of his 
riches. If they desire anarchy (as has been sometimes the 
accusation against them) they adopt a right strange mode of 
bringing about their designs, by endeavoring to open the 
eyes of all to the advantages of social order and the plea- 
sures of virtue. 

We think it, therefore, most ‘ just’ and also most * ex- 
pedient for the public good,” that the children of all, rich 
and poor, virtuous and profligate, should be carefully train- 
ed (if necessary, at the public expense) to intelligence and 
virtue. If this be done, in the next generation we shall 
have the children of the virtuous only to educate: for care- 
ful training, as Solomon tells us, will annihilate vice. 

What has the editor of the Southern Review to say in 
reply to our defence ? 





(> We request equally of our friends and our opponents 
a careful perusal of the preceding article. It discusses 
the principles that lie at the very root of all we consider im- 
portant to society, and essential in the cause in whose sup- 
port we are engaged. 

if our arguments are just, they ought to be recognized as 
such tn practice. If fallacious, they are, at the least, worth 
replying to. Will the editor of the National Gazette, who 
has endorsed the Southern Reviewer's sentiments, take up 
the gauntlet? He will find in us, if determined, still, we 
trust, courteons opponents. 





Meerinec av THE Nortu American Hoter.—At the 
North American Hotel, last evening, as we anticipated, an 
abortive attempt was made to obtain the sanction of some- 
thing which might be called a public meeting for the pro- 
ceedings of the Salina Convention. The meeting was call- 
ed on the same evening that a meeting of the General Exe- 
cutive Committee was to be held at the Westchester House, 
under the impression, doubtless, that the Working Men 
would attend the latter. An adjournment of that meeting, 
however, in consequence of the anticipated maneeavre at the 
North American, disappointed the coalitionists; and the 
Working Men convinced them that their name cannot again 
be made use of to cover the designs of political corruption. 
The large room at the Hotel was completely crowded, and 
we are informed that the streets around the building con- | 
tained large numbers who could not gain admittance. The 
result has proved that the Salina Nominations cannot be 
sanctioned by a meeting of the Working Men of this city, 
and that they are almost unanimously disapproved of by the 
Working Men. 

We subjoin a correct account of the meeting by a corres- 
pondent, who has spared us the trouble of writing one. 


Notwithstanding the call of the meeting was kept a profound se- 
cret until about twelve hours before it was held, the bar room of 


ing men thought it time to move toward the room where the meeting 
was to be held, so that no trick should he played off by these political 
gambiers. These worthies were confounded and staggered at so 
many Working Men appearing ; they had only wished a chosen few, 
and in order to accomplish this, a number had stationed themselves 
at the passage door to prevent the entrance of any who did not be- 
long to their party; but the desperate game, played so often by 
these wiseacres, would not do thistime. The Working Men came 
determined not to be humbugged by these shallow pated office hunt- 
ers. The worthy door-keepers, finding this determination too strong 
for their courage, gave way, and the Working Men entered aud 
completely filled the entry and stair-way. 

What was now to bedone? The political gamblers were not pre- 
pared for this excitement ; they appeared quite crest-fallen. They 
tried various methods to induce the working men to retire, and it is 
even said that they ordered the landlord not to op+n the door of the 
room ; but finding all tricks unavailing, at a quarter past eight the 
landlord opened the door of the room, and in two minutes, it was 
full, and Chairman and Secretaries were appointed by the working 
men, and resolutions passed, disapproving of the nomination at Sa- 
lina, and of the contemptible falsehoods which marked the call of 
the meeting, in branding the working men as “ Agrarians,” and 
** State Guardianship” men The nomination of Root and Pitcher 
for Governor and Lieut. Governor, was twice put by the Chairman, 
and decidedly negatived, by a majority of more than TEN to ONE! 
The working men assembled, up-Rooted and Pitched the nomination 
on the heads of these political working men, who pretended to rep- 
resent the laboring classes of this city, and who had made a nomina- 
tion without any reférence to the principles which the working men 
support. The political jagglers finding themselves so completely 
out-numbered, attempted to put up a chairman in a corner of the 


—— 


of the working men was too much on the alert to allow any farce to 
be played off in that room last evening, in-their name ; and so ended 
another of the Quixotic attempts of these traitors to the Working 
Men’s cause to obtain the sanction of a public meeting. They must 
again have recourse to private caucussesa, ander the * State Guar- 
dianship” of lock and key or trust worthy constables, with a list of 
names to know who shal! be admitted to theirprivate public meetings. 
This, and this only, is the way in which they can escape being put 
down by the * rabble,"as the companion of T. B. Wakeman called 
the Mechanics and Working Men in the bar-room of the hotel last 
evening, after the meeting had adjourned. 


GREAT MEETING OF WORKING MEN. 

A very large meeting of the Working Men was held on 
Friday evening, September 3, 1830, at the North American 
Hotel, Bowery, pursuant to the following call, which was 
posted by handbills in the morning, and appeared in the 
Evening Journal of the same afternoon. 


* PUBLIC MERTING. 
LIBERTY AND PRINCIPLE. 

Tue Mecnasics anp orner Worxine Men, and those friendly to thar 
interests, and opposed to AGRARIANISM ax STATE GUARDI- 
ANSHIP, are requested to meet at the WVorth American Hotel, 
corner of Bayard-street and the Bowery, THIS EVENING, at 8 
o’clock, to hear the Report of their Delegation to the Salina Con- 
vention, and also the Report of the Committee appointed to mature 
a plan for the Nomination of Members of Congress, State, and 
County Officers. By order of the General Executive Committec. 

. G. GUYON, Chairman. 





A. L. BALCH, Recording Secreta 

THOS. J DOYLE, Corresponding Secretary. 

N. B.—The members of the General Executive Committee, and 
also of the Vigilance Committees, friendly to the above, are request- 
ed to mect at the same place, at half past 7 o’clock, on business of 
importance. Punctual attendance is requested."’ 


Mr. JOEL CURTIS was called to the chair, and Ro- 
BERT WALKER was appointed Secretary. The following 
resolutions were read and separately adopted by over- 
whelming majorities: 


Resolved, That we utterly disapprove of the nominations made on 
the 25th August last, at Salina, of Eqpstus Root for Governor, and 
Nathaniel Pitcher for Lieut. Governors 

Resolved, That we wil! support such men, and such men only, fur 
those offices, as are known to be decidedly in favor of all the great 
principles for which we are contendi 

Resolved, That we disapprove of ‘the mode in which this meeting 
was called, inasmuch as we believe that no considerable portion of 
the Working Men of this city advocate the doctrine of “ agrarian- 
ism,” or an equal division of property; and as we believe it much 
more honest and republican to discuss al] subjects in full meetings of 
the Working Men, without exclusion, than to use the slang of old 
political parties for the purpose of creating divisions in our ranks. 

Resolved, That we do now adjourn. 

JOEL CURTIS, Chairman. 

Rosert Waker, Secretary. " ‘ 

After the adjournment of the meeting, the Working Men 
remained in the room to see that a0. imposition was practised 
in their name; the landlord requested them to leave the 
room; they informed him that it was necessary for the sup- 
port of their rights to remaina short time, and asked him if 
no other meeting was to be held there that evening; and after 
he had pledged his word that there should be none, and that 
the room should not be lighted again, they immediately re- 
tired. ? 


DIED, 
Thursday afternoon, 2d Aug. Mrs. Elizabeth Oakley, wife of Mor- 

ris Oakley, in the 49th ycar of her age. 
" Thursday, 2d inst. in the 38th yearof bis age, Mr. Robert W. 

eating. 

At Shrewsbury, Thursday morning, 2d inst. at the residence of 
a Allen, Mr. Wm. Threckmeredn, of this city, in the 71st year of 
is age. 
ee ey eee neared 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 6, 

















Lazpor or Women.—We have more than once adverted 
to this subject ; and facts have come to our knowledge with- 
in a day or two, which induce ws again to take it up. 

To say that the wages paid by clothing store keepers to 
seamstresses are inadequate to their support, is but a cok 
and imperfect statement of the truth. The remuneration 
frequently given is such that the wretched vietims to an 
overgrown system of competition must starve unless they 
find some other means, honest or dishonest of support. 

But our readers shall judge for themselves, after we have 
stated the facts of the case. Our informant is a benevolent 
physician of this city, and the cases came under his notice 
in the exercise of hisavocation. He found women employ- 
ed in making duck trowsers for a store not far from Chatham 
street, at FOUR CENTS A PAIR; and cotton shirts at 
SEVEN CENTS APIECE. The women were asked 
if they could thus procure a living, and they confessed that 
it was impossible ; the utmost which a woman could do, by 
sitting from morning till night, being, to sew three pair of 
pantaloons or one shirta day. They were further asked 
how the prices were thus reduced; and their reply was, that 
the storekeeper in question had resolved he would give no 
more; and that he sought up emigrants, or went to the 
almshouse, to have his work done; if he could not find wo- 
men in his neighborhood willing to undertake it at these 
rates: so that he forced them to come to his own terms.— 
And that, in consequence, the wages for that species of la- 
bor were reduced nearly to a similar rate throughout the 
city. 

This is frightful. Were it not well vouched for, we 
should deem it incredible. But that such things do exist 
within the bounds of this civilized city of ours any one who 
will take the trouble to enquire may readily convince him- 
self. We have the name of the storekeeper to whom we 
have referred; but we refrain from giving it, because we 
see no advantage in so doing; and probably he is not more 
hard hearted than many of his neighbors. 

Do we require to put it to our readers what the influence 
of such a state of things must be? It must surely occur to 
them ere the question be asked. It can only lead to misery, 
to vice and immorality. Human beings will not consent to 
die of hunger; and what alternative is there left here but 
dishonor or starvation ? 

We are not fond of dictating remedies: but surely such 
facts as these should excite public attention and public en- 
quiry. Or, are we all so blindly and selfishly and engros- 
singly occupied in scrambling after worldly lacre, that we 


cannot bestow a thought on the oppressions of our fellow 
creatures ? 





Tue Great Meetine at tHe Norn Amenica Ho- 
TEL.—We are to-day charged with the most unpleasant 
task of exposing the barefaced misrepresentatiogs of the 
coalition who are bent upon converting the Working Men's 
cause in this city into a hobby for unprincipled men to ride 
into office and power. Our readers who were at the meet- 
ing, and who have not seen the following article which ap- 
peared on Saturday in the only paper in this city capable of 
such misrepresentation, will hardly believe it possible that 
it professes to be an account of the proceedings whieh took 
place at the North American Hotel on Friday evening. But 
such we assure them is the fact, and refer them to the paper 
itself for proof. Here is the article: 


“GREAT MEETING AT THE NORTH AMERICAN HO- 
TEL.—Last evening the Mechanics aud Working Men assembled at 
Head Quarters in great numbers, and passed the spirited resolutions 
which will be found in another column. It a however, that 
the Fanny Wright party, aided by the Tammany men, had determin- 
ed to mar the harmony of the meeting if possible, and a ingly a 
meeting of their own squad, which had been advertised in the Sen- 
tinel for some time, was purposely adjourned from the den where 
they usually mect, and a few desperate Socrepenrodbestty consist - 
ing of apprentice boys, with the Chairman of their self styled Execu- 














room ; but he was no sooner up, than be was down. The good sense 


tive Committee, whose we believe is at the head of the 
ng, enered the room in a » and, istic vio- 
ence, broke down tables chairs as usual This annoyance dia 
not interrupt the regular of the assembly, and our friends 

wili discover the result of the meeting im the approbatory 
which were taken by the great body of the people preacat. We 
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“have not room to-day to pay our respects to the Sentinel and some of 
its lesding adherente—but wi'l endeavor to do so hereafter. We 
can only say, for the information of our friends at a distance, that 
when the true Mechanica and Working Men ** assembled together, 
Satan came also among them” in the shape of a few desper ite fol- 
lowers of Fanny Wright and the junior editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer.” 

For a contradiction to the general statement, we need 
only refer to the account of the meeting given in our last 
paper, which we again repeat is correct. But it may be well 
to be more particular. The above article states that the 
Working Men assembled, ‘‘ passed the spirited resolutions 
which will be found in another column.” [A set of resolu- 
tions appear, making about three quarters of a column’) 
Now, so far. from any of tnese being passed at the meet- 
ing, there was no question taken on a single resolution besides 
those which appeared in our paper of Saturday, and we have 
met with but a single individual who heard an attempt made 
to read one. Ap attempt to “ mar the harmony of the meet- 
ing” was made, by the disappointed individuals and their 
few adherents who had called it, by endeavoring (as on a 
former occasion in the same room) to place one of their 
number in the chair, after a chairman had been chosen by 
the voice of the meeting. This attempt was, of course, 
promptly put down, and the persons engaged in it retreated 
to the other end of the room, and attempted to place their 
man on one of the benches. This also was resisted, and 
several of the disturbers expelled from the room. Compa- 
rative silence was then obtuined, and the resolutions which 
we published were audibly read, the question was taken on 
them separately, and they were carried by “at least ten to 
one” majority. As to the breaking of ** tables and chairs,” 
if any thing of that kind occurred, it can be chargeable only 
to a minority who attempted to rule the vast majority, and 
the North American Committee and a few individuals of 
their seif-elected Vigilance Committees composed that mi- 
nority. 

We hesitate not to say, that the names of at Icast five 
hundred individuals present at the meeting might be obtain- 
ed attesting to the statements we have made in refutation 
of the account of the meeting given in the Evening Journal,* 
and we submit to the editors of papers throughout the state 
(for whom, no doubt, that account was concocted) whether 
they ought to present it to their readers as a correct one, 
uader such circumstances. 


* We beg pardon of our readers for introducing the name of this 
paper into our columns agaia; but justice to the Working Men’s 
cause seems to require it. 





Asotuer “ Cuniosity.”—Our readers will recollect 
that a few days since we showed them, under the title «A 
Curiosity,” a specimen of the ingenuity of an evening pa- 
per io this city, in converting our statement of an opponent's 


{ our lives have fallen on a happy age. 


TUSEDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 7. 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Ata Meeting of the Committee, held on Monday e: 
ning, Sept."6, at the Westchester House, Bowery, the {. '- 
Jowing resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the conduct of | 
Delegates of the Working Men of the city and county 
New York to Salina. 

Resolved, That we fully concur in the resolution pass 
at the great meeting held at the North Americal Hotel, - | 
which Joel Curtis was Chairman, and Robert Walker, >. 
retary, disapproving of the proceedings of the Salina © 
vention. 

Resolved, That a public meetmg be held on Tues!’ 
evening next, at 8 o’clock, at such place as the select co 
mittee appointed for the purpose may designate, to take i>: » 
consideration the expediency of nominating suitable c: 
didates to be supported by the Farmers, Mechanics «° | 
other Working Men for the offices of Governor and Lic: 
nant Governor of the State. 

JOEL CURTIS, Chairman 

Simon Crannon, Cor. Sec'y. 

Joun Atwatsn, Rec’g Sec’y. 


Tue tare Revoturion.—When we sit down to ca! 
late the possible—nay, the probable consequences of | 
late glorious revolution in France, we are Jost and bev 
dered. We anticipate the commencement of a new era, | 
1 to France alone, but to the civilized world. We see, as 
were, a mighty leaf turned in the great volume of hum. 2 
history ; and we gaze with wonder, and almost with fever. 
curiosity, to sce what is written thereon. 

Has France indeed marked the commencement of ¢°. 
period whence shal! date the political freedom of the wor! ” 
Will she, in the old world, establish the first powerful b: 
public? And, if she does, will Britain, will Germany, 
Spain, wil Italy follow her footsteps? In each and ali. * 
these countries, there are all the materials—there is all 1! 
energy required. Britain has been proverbial for her lo: 
of freedom. The youth of Germany ave enthusiastic in ! - 
berality. Spain has not forgot her Riego, nor Italy |. » 
Brescia. Will the slumbering spirit of freedom at last i. - 
deed awake, and give token of its energy throughout 1... 
whole extent of Europe? 

If such be the great results that shall indeed take plac” 
It shalf be ours ' > 
hail the rising of the glorious sun of treedom, and to wat 
his vivifying influence throughout the earth. If such | 
| our destiny, we are, in truth, a favored generation. 


! 


| When, in 1789, the first great effort was made in Euro; > 


a 
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opinions into a “ confession of faith.” We now give them | to follow up the example which this country had set, mer 


a specimen of a style of getting up Executive Committee 
meetings. ‘The following printed notice was yesterday 
found in the upper part of the city, addressed to “* Mr. A. 
Cerhight, present :” 
“ LIBERTY AND PRINCIPLE. ; 
‘ew York, Aug. 26th, 1830. 

Srr—You are requested to attend a meeting of the General Fxe- 

cutive Committee, appointed by the Mechanics, Working Men and 


those friendly to their cause, and opposed to Agrarianism, and State | 


Guardianship Schools, at the North American Hotel, on Monday 
evening, the 30th inst. at half past 7 o’clock precisely. 


Hf. G. GUYON, Chairman. 
A. L. Batcu, Rec'g Sec’y. 
T. J. Dovie, Cor , 


PRESENT THIS NOTICE A¥ THE DOOR FOR AD- 
MISSION.” 


On a another part of the sheet enclosing the printed no- 


tice, the following words were written : 

** Srs— Your punctual attendance is requested— You will also pro- 
cure the attendance of all the Vigilance Committee of ycur ward, as 
business of importance will come before your committee. 

KEEP THIS AS SECRET AS POSSIBLE, so that the Agrari- 
ans DO NOT TAKE THE ALARM.” 

It may be well to state that the * Vigilance Committees” 
alluded to, are a sort of body guard collected in some of the 
wards, which Messrs. Gryon, Doyle, Balch & Co. summon 
to protect them at all their private meetings; and that they 
define Agnarianism as does tho editor of the National Ga- 
zette, an equal tax for equal education. It was at this pri- 
vate meeting, under the protection of their body guard, that 
they concluded to venture a public meeting, which they 
called last Friday evening. The call was kept a profound 
secret until Thursday morning—two days after the meeting 
was resolved upon. ‘This shows how they wished the Work- 
ing Men to attend their public meeting. Their body guards 
were all informed of it, and they would attend—and they 
could call ita large public meeting—it would sound as well 
abroad. ‘Phey gave the Working Men but twelve hours no- 
tice, and found that was twelve hours too much. 





During several weeks previous to the sitting of the Salina con- 
clave, our attention was continually called to the notice which two 
papers in New-York, the Daily Sentinel and the Evening Journal, 
scemed anxious to take of the scribblings of the maligiant dolt who 
figures in the Farmer’s Register. It appeared as if some degree of 
er existed between the New-York Journals, which should be 
most lavish of fulsome encomium. Almost every scrap which was 
pulled or cudgelled out of the brain of the fellow and placed in the 
columas of the Register, became the special notice of the New- 
York prints. We did not marvel at the conduct of the Evening 
Journal, because we never expected to find judgment or discrimina- 
tion in its colamas. T?cy are too gross for such specifics. But the 
Sentinel has been conducted with much tact and much talent, and 
without any vituperation or vulgarity. Our suprise that it echoed 
the imaginings of the Register was therefore natural. We can as- 
sure the editors of the Sentinel that the * game is not worth the 
candle ;” and if they knew the tool who writes for the Kegister aa 
he is known here, or ifthey knew his conduct at Salina, their opinion 
of him would be no higher than our own.— Troy Budget. 


Our cotemporary of the Budget misapprehends our mo- 
tives, when he speaks of * the game” we have played, and 
assures us it is pot “ worth the candle.” We play no game; 
and never calculate how much we are to gain by doing 
wuatever we consider justice, to friend or foe. An article 
which appeared in the Register appeared to us dictated by 
a spirit of candor. In the same spirit we replied to it. We 
make it a rule to reply courteously to courtesy; and if our 
friends or our opponents look deeper for our motives in so 
doing, than appears honestly on the surface, they will lose 
their time and pains. 

It is singular that the editor of the Register himself 
should, some months since, have similarly misconstrued 
some civil words that passed between us and the Albany 
Argus. It would seem that civility in politics is but a 
‘scarce article, since it is deemed so suspicious. 


—_—- 


Cuvacn anp State.—Let me state a fact. Before any petitions 
were forwarded to Congress, the Hon. Martin Van Buren wrote to 
: Esq. then Post Master General, in favour of discontinu- 
ing Sunday Mails. Many sn of the first distinction did the 
same. Do you think Mr. Van Buren wishes any union of Church 
and State ?— Philadelphian. 


(We think he advocates a measure which directly tends 
to it. Whether he saw its bearings or not we cannot tell.) 
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looked on each other in astonishment and suspense; 1:8 
many predicted that a few years would see the old worl a 
cluster of happy republics. The prediction was—not fals 
but premature. So certainly as this country showed asv 

| cessful example of self-government, so certainly was het c- - 
' ample to be imitated—by some sooner, by others later, { :¢ 
finally by ail nations, on the face of the globe. We eanse: 
unicarn true principles. The eyes that have once opened 
to the light will not close again. Great truths, once "\: 
seminated, are immortal. ‘They may be set aside, negi: 
ed, reviled for a time—but annihilated they cannot b« 
Sooner or later they assert their omnipotence. 

Forty years ago the great effort was defeated, partly | , 
the inexperience of the friends of liberty, but yet more es, 
cially by the intrigues of its foes. The courts of Eng!) 
of Germany, of Austria, had their secret emissaries throw « 
out France, who assumed the guise of republicanism, 
bring (by atrocious cruelties) the very name into disrepr: 
At the present day, such tricks can hardly be played ov % 
again with success. Men are on their guard. There %s « 
beacon before their eyes, of which they will not readily lo. «: 
sight. 

Wo to the European government that seeks to oppose b’ 
violence the noble efforts of liberty in France! Their sul: 
jects will be the first to rise up, and teach their self-cons) 
tuted masters, as the French taught Charles X., that hum: 
rights may not, in the nineteenth century, be trampled on 
with impunity. 

But surely no European minister will be rash enongh ! > 
attempt it. 

We look, with intense interest, for the next accom.’ + 
from Europe. How much of the fate of the world may ha: 5 
on the issue of the events of a few days! 





Convention or TeacHers.—LIBERALITY.—DEmocn- - 
cy.—DisinrerestepNness.—A Convention of Teachr « 
and friend of Education was lately held in Boston for *’ - 
purpose of forming a society to promote popular instructic . 
and was numerously and most respectably attended. 

It was at first proposed to call it ** The New England £:.., . 
ciety of Teachers,”’ but finding that gentlemen bad atte:, 
ed from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and ev. 1 
South Carolina, who were not professionally teachers, °:. 
was determined to throw it open to the whole union, « | 
call it ** The American Institute of Instruction.” 

During the convention two or three lectures were giv */ 
each day to the members and ladies who attended, so ; + 
completely to fill the State house. Mr. W.R. Johns » 
lectured on linear drawing and perspective; Mr. Wov 
bridge on the advantages and simplicity of introducing m.-- 
sic into elementary schools; Dr. Warren on physical e::. 
cation, &c. We understand these lectures are to be pub- 
lished by the society in a volume. 

Several circumstances took place im the convention. 
which are worthy of record, as sigus of the times. An + 
ticle had been introduced into the Constitution of the ©... 
ciety, providing, that the Annual Meetings of the Socie: - 
should be opened by “ prayer by a mimister of the Gospe|. 
When this was finally submitted for consideratioa, a ge 
tleman rose and stated that he felt himself so much ¢ » 
fnend of education, that he had come expressly from F° . - 
tadelphia to attend the Convention, and had hoped to L« - 
come a member of the Institute; but regretted they hi ! 
thought it necessary to adopt an article requiring form: | 
prayer, which would entirely debar him and all the membc: . 
of his Society (Quakers) from signing their constitution.- - 
Upon this a spirited debate ensued, and the objectiona!: * 
article was expunged by a majority of 68 to 87: the cc . 
vention thus evinced its determination to avoid whatev..- 
might be construed into sectarianism, or an encroachme::: 
on the religious rights of individuals. 

The next day, when a printed ticket wag submitted {o 
vote for officers of the institute, it was found to contain pre. 
fixed and affixed to the names a number of Honorable, 
verends, D.D.'s, L.L.D.’s, &€. A member rose and move: |, 
that, in printing the list of officers, “all the titles prefixe | 
and affixed to their names be omitted.” Afier some d@bai-, 
}this was carried unanimously. An instance of practical ¢) - 
mocracy well worthy of imitation. r 

The Reverend John Pierpont of Boston, a gentlem:. 
one -orr ‘ 
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his most cordial good wishes for the success of the society, 
and his desire to aid it by every means in their power, he 
declined the situation, on the ground, that he feared if a 
clergyman appeared as the corresponding secretary, it might 
be imagined that the society bore a sectarian character, 
which impression it was important (for the sake of union and 
unanimity) to avoid. He therefore declined, and Solomon 
P. Miles of Boston was elected in his place. Such in- 
stances of considerate disinterestedness are not more rare 
than they are praiseworthy. 

On the whole, we augur much good from the formation 
of such a society under such auspices. A spirit of unex- 
clusive democracy is, it seems, the order of the day. 





The Albany Working Men's Advocate, of Saturday, (for 
a loan of which we are indebted to a friend, our exchange 
paper not having been received,) in allusion to imputation 
of treachery to the Werking Men's cause, contained in a | 
fate article in this paper, uses the following language : 


“ The Workingmen betrayed.”—The N. Y. Sentinel perfixes th: 
foregoing sentence to an account of the rejection of one of the sets 
of delegates from the city of New York to the Salina Convention.—- | 
It seems to us that this charge is made with little justice. By at- 
tending that Convention and submitting to it their credentials, those | 
delegates acknowledged its character as the representatives of the 
farmers, mechanic; and workingmen of the state. The claims of 
both sets of delegates were voluntarily referred to a Committee of | 
the Convention, thereby creating an implied engagemeut to abide | 
by their report, when sanctioned by the Convention. The report 
that they were not the anthorised delegates of the Workingmen o:! 
New. York was accepted; and it should then seem that their pre- 
viove proceedings bound them to snbmit to their decision ; or at 
leaet preclided them from imputing treachery to the Con vention. — 
It does not appear that the claims of eaeh party were not fuirly | 
canvassed in the committec, and if so we sce no ground for the im- ! 
putation. Even if their decisions were erroneous, they have not | 
betrayed the cause of the Workingmen, unless the Sentinel will 
maintain that the portion of the party in the city of New-York, 
which it represents, and that alone, is the Workingmen’s party. 


As the Working Men of this city and their delegation | 
were unacquainted with the circumstances under which | 





most of the delegates to Salina were chosen, and as those 
delegates professed to represent the Working Men, they 
had no means of ascertaining their real character but by | 
their acts; and there could not have been a bettcr mode of | 
testing that character than by the choice they might make 
between the two sets of delegates from this city. ‘The one 
set were mostly selected at small private meetings, (one of | 
them, in particular, with locked doors and only seven per- | 
sons present ;) the other were selected at regular ward mect- 
ings, and afierwards chosen by a general mecting of the | 
Working Men of the county. 


the convention ; the rejection of the latter, therefore, was | 


These facts were known to 


alone sufficient evidence that the body feared to admit | 
among them delegates really representing the ‘ 
Men. 
when they nominated for Governor and Lieutenant Gover- | 
nor, men devoted to a party hostile to the interests of the 
Working Men. We are at a loss to perceive, therefore, | 
how the delegates from New York “ acknowledged the cha. 
racter” of the convention, by submitting their credentials, | 


Vorking | 


And the cause of such fear was fully developed, 


in order to put their character to the test; and we are stil 


more at a loss to understand why, by preferring 


g men to prin- 
ciples, the Salina Convention have not betrayed the caus 
of the Working Men. We speak of the convention as a | 
body; we are willing to admit that there were tadividucls | 


among them who acted from honest motives. 


The Albany Advocate copies an article from the Utica 
Intelligencer, which states “ that pamphlets and addresses | 


were circulated at the Court House in Salina, having for 
their tendency improper, objects, and insidiously inculca- | 


ting doctrines which no Christian, no father, or brother wiih | 


one spark of feeling or love in his disposition, could for a 
moment tolerate.’ 


convey the idea that the pamphlets alluded to were circu- 


, 


The article is evidently intended to | 


lated by the delegates from this city to Salina, though it, 
does not make the assertion in direct terms. 


The insinua- 
tion, we are authorised to say, is wholly without founda- 
tion. We leave the public to judge of the state of a cause 
which requires such desperate means to support it. 





Our friend of the Salina Herald has said a great many 
queer things in his last paper, respecting ourselves, all of | 
which we take in good part; but we assure him we cannot | 
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be “ coared into the right pathway,” till convinced we are | 
in the wrong one. We assure him he is ia error when he | 
asserrs that Mr. Ford, the Working Men's representative | 
to Albany last winter, ‘distinguished himself in little else 
during the session than voting for the exemption of more | 
property from taxes.” With one or two exceptions, Mr. | 
lord pursued a directly contrary course. Tle was the first | 
to oppose the exemption of the New York banks from the 
city taxes, and opposed the chartering of every bank except 
one. He voted on the first reading for exempting the Clin- 
ton Hall from taxation; but, on receiving more informatien | 
on the subject, voted agains! it on the second reading.— 

Mr. Ford is decidedly opposed to all monopolies, and to | 
unequal taxation, and has eupported these and all the other | 
principles of the Working Men since their first organiza- | 
tion. 
friend, and they will not condemn a friend for what they be- | 
lieve to be an error of judgment. 


The working men of this city knew him to be a firm | 


Worktnxe Men's Meretine ar Mipptegvurr, Vr.—The 
Vermont American states that a meeting of Mechanics and | 
Working Men previously warned, was held at the Vermont | 
Hotel, Middlebury, on Monday evening, the 30th ult. ‘The | 
crowd of citizens was so great that they were compelled to | 
move to the Methodist Chapel, which was nearly filled. 

The proceedings of similar meetings held at Woodstock 
and Burlington, were read, and substantially adopted as the | 
sense of the meeting. 

A committee of nine was appointed to draft resolutions, | 
and present other matters for the consideration of an ad- | 
journed meeting to be held at the same place, on the 2nd | 
instant. 





FOR THE NEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 
Messrs. Editors—One of the many slanderous articles | 
respecting the delegation to Salina, appeared in the * Re- | 
former’ of the 31st ult. said to be copied from the Morning 
Jlerald, which I think ought to be refuted; and as I am one 
of * those who are acquainted with the facts,” I will, with | 
your permission, “answer”? Mr. Cook as he has requested. 
Mr. Cook is therefore informed that the rejected delega- | 
tion had no more to do with Mr. Kneeland than he had— 
that none of then) saw Mr. K. at Salina. He was not there 
on either the 25th or 26th. So much for the veracity of 
the writer from Salina. One who Knows. 








HAVANA.—A letter to the editor of the Baltimore American, 
fiom their correspondent at Flavana, under date of August, says : 


“ Many developemeuts of the late conspiracy are at length be- 
fore the public. e Solis, a conspirater, who has received a partial 
pardos from the King, and sentenced only to ten years exile, has 
disclosed all its mysteries, purposes and partizins. The ‘ Military 
Commission,’ a stern tribunal that takes cognizance of these of- 
fences, is now firmly advancing in the trials of the prisoners. Five 

persons in Havana are registered ainong the accused. Five 
we been already sentenced to death, and several others to ten 
years of (presidio) labor in chains at Ceuta. - 
“ This conspiracy, in its checks and secrecy, was almost mason- 
ic. The title and standard of the association was ** El Aguila Ne- 
"—The Black - issued diplomas to their confede- 
rates, and all who to pe Ms their principles and become co- 
(foreigners uot exccpted) were to be put to the sword 
and confiscated. Among their number are several 
» several European military offi- 
aries, &c.; but by far the larger number in the 
nts are, as in ali conspiracies and 
the walks of life—barbers, butchers, 
have the amount of the ru 
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| Or is there danger to the State in dispensing with it? 
| think there is no danger. Suppose that s@me of the mem- 


| or remembered wit 
| The people would rise, to a man, against any such open | 


| tant. 


dress. 


| election of a governor is not important. 
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PouiticaL Disapitirtes or THE CreRcy.—Though we 
are not prepared to concur with our correspondent “ A Re- 
publican” in the opinion he expresses regarding the excla- 
sion of members of the clerical profession from office, we re- 
cognize in his remarks talent, accuracy of thought, and 
much that is just in theory and important in practice. 

Ile takes us to task for deficiency of definitiveness in our 
expressions; and he is right. Our mode of expression was 
indefinite. By principle we meant a general rule of con- 
duct; and what that rule was, we did not specify. We 
are disposed to enJorse that which our brother editor of the 
Register put forward: * Our laws should know no distinc- 








' tion among the members of the community, and should ex- 


clude none of them but for crime and incompetency.” Why 
do we approve this rale? Because we think it conducive 
to the general weal (adhering to the excellent principle- 
test of our correspondent) that no such legal exclusions of 
one or any profession should be made. We admit that 


| “every individual and every class should be excluded whose 


exclusion is requisite to the nearest possible attainment of 
the great ultimate end;” but, as it is and always must be 
with individuals, so do we think it ought also to be with 


| classes and professions, there should be no legal exclusion ; 
‘the choice should be (as we think it may safely be) left to 


the good sense of the people. 

We hold it to be a just principle—that is, a beneficial rule 
of public conduct—that the less law we can get along with, 
the better. “All law, like all medicine, is not in itself an evil; 
but still, tn itself, undesirable, and to be avoided, whenever 
we can safely avoid it. The man who can maintain his 
health with the least quantity of medicine, and that State 
that can maintain its social order with the least quantity of 


‘ . 
law, are the most to be envied—or rather to be admired and 
| imitated. 


Apply this rule in the present case. Can we safely dis- 
pense with a law excluding clergymen from civil offices ? 
We 


bers of the clerical profession, seeing the door of political 


| preferment open before them, were to become ambitious. 
| Suppose, that (forgetting that they profess to follow a mas- 


ter whose kingdom is not of this world) they were to follow 
in the footsteps of ancient aud modern European ccclesias- 
tics—to grasp at the baton of ofiice; and, exerting in their 
own persons powers ghostly and temporal, to seek to unite 
the influence of the church with the authority of the state. 


| Would the spirit of American liberty slumber at such an en- 


croachment on our dearest rights? Would all the exam- 
ples of European —— and persecutions be forgotien, 
out exciting at once to action? No. 


violation of our constitutional liberties. 
We think it ever better that whatever influence 


Again. 


is exercised at all, should be exercised freely and without 


ficial restraint. Women are subjected to many disabili 


ties. 


it is disfavored by law. So may it be with clerical ambi- 
tion. If such ambition exist, (as in all countries we find it 


existing 
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in some degree or other,) then better—far better it 
should be exerted in daylight than covertly. 
the legal restriction is superfluous. 

But once again. If we begin to exclude, where shall we 
Are lawyers, as a body, likely to make honest, dis- 
interested legislators? We opine not. Are speculators, as 


stop? 


' a body, likely to make economical, upright legislators? As 


a general rule, certaialy not. Is the child that is brought 
up in the lap ef luxury, born to wealth and influence, likely 
to make a plain, republican legislator? Wedoubt it. Yet, 
shal! we exclude, by law, lawyers, speculators, or the chil- 
dren of luxury from our legislative halls ? 

it appears tous that this is a matter in which public opi- 
nion, and not law, must decide. 

We shall perhaps be told, that there are some lawyers, 


| some speculators, and some rich men’s children who will 


Admitted. And-there are, doubt- 
‘The Reverend Mr. Pierpont of Bos- 


make good legislators. 
less, some clergymen. 


| ton (as we stated yesterday) declined the office of recording 


secretary of the Institute for Education, lest his accepting 
should be supposed to confer a sectarian character on the 
Society. A man who evinced such delicacy as this, seems 


| no unfit person for a legislator. 


Concurring, therefore, as we do with out correspondent, 


; and with our friend of the Troy Register, in the opinion, 


that the clergy, as such, ought not to obtain political power, 





Derintrion.—Our correspondent, A Republican's defi- 


| nition of what constitutes the essence of a union of Church 
/ and State, viz: © the being influenced by religious belief in 


ihe exercise of political power,” seems to us just and impor- 
if we would always bear such exact definitions as 


| this in mind, it would save us, at times, much rambling rea- 


soning and useless circumlocution. 
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‘The Pennsylvania Inquirer seems to think that the work- 


, ing men of New York should have submitted to the decision 
| of the committee ef the Saliaa Convention which was ap- 
pointed to examine the claims of the two sets claiming to be 


delegates from this city, because the organ of the party sap- 
porting the set which were received declares that they would 
have submitted if the decision had been against them. The 
Inquirer will recollect that there was a good reason for that 
party submitting to the decision—that they had no re- 
They were not appointed by Tux PropLE, and 
could not, therefore, appeal to the people. We cannot dis- 
cover any principle of right or expediency which should in- 
fluence the working men of this city to submit to an unjust 
decision. ‘That the decision was unjust, is proved by the 
simple fact that the working men of this city say so, and 
they Gt must be allowed) best know who were their own 
authorized delegates. The Inquirer. thinks that the 
True: the election 
of one is not, but the support of one—the. support of a can- 
didate for the office who is known to be favorable 
to the working men’s interests, is important, we con- 
as much so as the ‘election of candidates for the 
senate and legislature.” If no candidates for governor and 
lieutenant governor were nominated in the name of the 
working men, we adinit that a nomination by the working 
men would not be important; but now that their support is 
claimed for candidates vot known to be favorable to their 
measures, we conceive that it is of the highest importance 
that they shon!d make a selection for themselves. 

The Inquirer may rest assured that he was right in his 
first statement “ that the rejected delegates were the real 
ones.” 

{7 It would give us pleasure to number “ A Republi- 
can” among our regular correspondents. 





From the Genesce Republican. 
Salina Convention.—This Convention met at Salina, Onondaga 
Co. on the 25th vit. Thirteen counties were represented. Robert 
Townsend, Jun. of New York, was president ; T-yman Paine, of Cay- 
otal Davie, af Momagomers:tedlanep dispeaer, of Ovtacioy Secre: 
nie avis, ry, and. ; . of . 
taries. Gen. Erastus Ur Dela was nomineted for 
Governor, and Geu. Nathaniel Pitcher. 
Lieutenant Governor. Con 
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Is their influence the less powerful for that? We | 
| have sometimes imagined it to be only the stronger, because 


os 


: i aad doned if 

, = sth above intalligeueee We think 
we k wellof Gen. Piteher ; both are vete- 
y will doubtless do as well at the head 
Lientenant’‘Governor we have had.— 
prefer them to any prominent political 
But that is one thing: another occurs.— 
not for party: how far may we 


this end that the Legislature is necessary. ‘Tis as @ means to the 
Legislature that suffrage is necessary. Whatever rales it may be 
necessary to observe in discharging this function of suffrage, so as to 
ensure the best possible composition of the Legislatute; to those 
rules—whether we regard the persons from whom, the mode in 
which, or the persons by whom, the choice is to be made—is it right 
that suffrage should be subyected. Such suffrage is not only consist- 
ent with, it is demanded by, principle—by paramount principle. In 
the exercise of the noble right of self government, the first duty of 
a people, as rationai beings, is to determine every question which 
may arise as to the composition or character of their government, 
with reference to the great end, and to that alone, for which the 
right is exercised. To this end does every maxin or principle 
in politics, when properly understood, seally relate; to it, ought 


every such principle ever to be viewed as subordinate. 
A REPUBLICAN. 


characters of the State. 
The Workingmen are for privciple, ’ 
rely on these individuals to support the great measures of reform 
for which we are now contending? . This is the important question 
with us.—We should like to have it answered. 

Bat are we not going too fast? Would it net be well to nait—to re- 
view the ground over which we have passed, and look well betore 
we take another step? Are we not losing sight of pete 
coming more anxious to get organized asa political party, whic . 
shall have the power, than we are to get our measures carried : 
What means this opposition to existing parties, and this eager 
slang about the Regency with which the Convention’s address anc 
resolutions are filled? isit not the party slang which the minority 
attempting to rise have always thrown out against the party in pow- 
er? Are we not justified in aay the conclusion, that the con- 
vention was actuated.:more by its hostility to what it cails the Re- 
gency, than by its firm adherence to principles, and real desire to ro- 
form the country? We would not judge harshly, but thus we fear. 
We hope we are wrong, but there are too many circumstances to 
prove us correct. We know some of those delegates were pure 
spirits, men of elevated minds, anxious for the good of our common 
country, but we fearthey have been carried away by a strong desire 
of immediate triumph, and with the false policy of adopting half-way 
measures. We would enquire why the delegates who were sent by 
the Guyen party were received, and those sent 7 other party 
rejected? It is well known the great body of t Mechanics and 
Workingmen in the city of New York did not send the delegation re- 
ceived. They were sent by a few individuals who appointed them 
in private meetings, from which the Working men generally were 
excluded unless they had certain views. The other set of delegates, 
the ones rejected and put down without a hearing, were chosen in 
open ward meetings, where there was no civil officer to guard the 
doors. Now we knew, as well as we could know such a thing, that 
these delegates would be rejected. Yet we believe those who sent 
them were the real Workingmen of the city ; the ones who adhere 
firmly to the principles on which the Workingmen first started ma 
Henge we cannot at preseat own the Siina asa Workingman’s 
Convention. We may be wrong; if we are, we err unintentionally, 
and would thank our brothers, who have the meaus, to set us sight. 





FOR THE NEW-VORK DAILY SENTINEL. 

Church and State-—Under this head, the Troy Farmers’ Regioter 
says, ‘* We regard the clause in our constitution excluding ministers 
of the Gospe! from office, as the first step towards an union of church 
and state. It recognizes the Christian religion, and acknowledges 
its ministers as men with different interests and objects from those oj 
their fellow citizens.” Herein, I think, the worthy editor has been 
misicd by false analogies, and by an ambiguous exvression. The 
only sense in which this provision can be said to “ recognize the 
Christion religion,” is a very different one from that which would 
would imply an acknowledgment of the obligation, or even an ad- 
vertence to the existence of that religion, as a religion. The pro- 
vision implies only, that the sovereign people, while exercising their 
right to determine the nature of the government which should ex et 
among them, saw, or thought they saw, [which, so long as they did 
so think, is, for practical purposes, the same thing,] in the character 
of a particular class of citizens, certain peculiarities or tendencies, 
unfavorable to tie beneficial discharge of the legislative function 
The fallacy of the idea that the exclusion of tnis class any wise in- 
volves a upion of church and state, will I think be manifest, on ad- 
verting to what constitutes the essence of such a union, to wit : the 
being influenced by religious belief in the exercise of political power. 
In determining on this exclusion, the people are. "tis true, engaged 
in the exercise of political power; but they are no wise influenced 
by religious belief. They merely advert to the fact that a certain 
class of citizens are educated and confirmed in certain ways of 
thinking; and they are influenced to exclude that class from a 
particular office, because they believe that way of thinking to be 
unfavorable to the proper discharge of the duties of that office- 

Again, “Our laws should know no distinction among the mem- 
| bers of the community, and should proscribe none of them but for 
| crime and incompetency.” To the first part of this, | will say—the 
wherein the views you have been Jed to take are failacious. | laws (constitutional jaws, | mcan,) shouid, in regard to eligibility to 

‘© We think the exclusion of the members of the clerical prores- lth: various offices established by the constitution, make every dis 
sion from civil office may defended on the score of expediency, but | tinction which the nature of the duties attached to those offices, 
cannot been thet of pruneiplt.” and the differences of qualification to discharge those duties, ma 
chance to require. if there be no differences of qualification, let no 
distinctions be made. But if theie be differences, and particularly 
| if there be positive disqualification, let it be remembered that Salus 
| Populi, suprema lex—a motto which, however treacherous it may be 
to the interests of the people when used by their masters, can nover 
be otherwise than beneficial when observed by themselves. To the 
second part, I willsay amea: but, if for the word proscribe, which 
implies cruelty or injustice, the word exclude be substituted, then i 
| think our friend of the Register will say with me, that every ihdivi- 
| dual and every class ought to be excluded, whose exclusion is reqni- 
site to the nearest possibje attainment of the great, ultimate end. 

A RKEVUBLICAN 








FOR THE SENTINEL AND WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 
POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 

In alate Sentinel, under the head “ Clerical Disabilities and Im- 
munities,” are some remarks which, in common with every thing 
else from that mint, bear the impress of honesty, candor, and good 
sense. lam one to whomthe subject presented itself in the same 
ght, but who is now satisfied that this light deceived him. Ina 
paper so exclusively and zealously devoted to principle as the Senti- 
nel manifests itselfto be, an error of principle is pregnant with dan- 
ger to the very cause to the promotion of which its every effort is di- 





rected ; and as the topic here discussed rests immediately upon prin- 
ciples of the first importance, I deem it a duty to endeaver to show 


Whether this opinion rest on sound, or on deceptious grounds, we | 
shall be best enabled to ascertain by examining into the meaning of | 
the leading terms in which it is expressed ; or at least, of the term 
| principle. <A little consideration wiih make it apparent that this 
word is used in a double sense ; signiying, sometimes, a fundamen 
ial, or clementary truth; sometimes, a ruleof conduct. In the for- | 
mer sense, we speak of principles, or elements, of geometry, me- 
chanics, &c. In the latter, we use the expression—a man of princi- 
ple ; that is to say, one whose acts conform to certain rules. Ta- 
| king the word in the one or the other of these senses, your proposi- 
tion amounts then to this :+the constitutional exclusion of the cler- 
| gy froin political office, is at variance with some fundamental truth ; | 











or, it violates some rule which ought to be observed, in framing po- | 
You do not specify whattruth or rule. Here- | 
in, your proposition is deficient in the defimteness which should be 


FOR THE NEW YORK PAILY SENTINEL. 
LABOR AVING MACHINERY. 
Messrs. Editors—Your insertion of articles in opposition to your 


litical constitutions. 


found ia all discussions upon tepics so important as this—con- |. - ay ' 
shiek ; : ag) | views of political economy, exhibits a desire on your parts to he!d 
nected, asit is, with the verv foundation stone of the poliical fab | ‘ : 
: Mes : away the rubbish with which this subject has too long been 
ric—and the occasion is a good one for adverting, as we should huur- | bn ‘ ager 
; ., | encumbered, and shows an endeavor to discover the bearing of this 
ly do, to the necessity of that salutary distrust of words, which, | 


: : : 4 | all important science ou the interes appine f society. 
by causing us to question them closely befure we either reccive, or mp a © istcrests and hipplonee ef society 


If it exist not, | 


pass them into circulation,will pretect us at once from being deceiv- Op ene branch ef this subject I hare ventured to question the 
correctness of your suggestions, and endeavored to show that “the 
equal exchange ot labor fur equal labor” would not act as the pana- 
cea which you appear to anticipate from its adoption. 

With your leave, I shall now offer a few remarks on that branch of 
political economy which heads this article, on which important 
subject you appear [judging from your article of the 24th ult.} to be 
to be rather undecided, though you incline to the opinion that ma- 
chinery under the present state of things is the cause of more misery 
than happiness to the producers of wealth Now is this realiy so; 
If it is, shoutd not the attention of the producers be directed at once 
to this as an evil which ought to be discussed and corrected, and 
that before every other subject—even that of education! Because, 
if so, the injury donc to the laboring classes by machinery is present, 
while the benefits to be derived for them from a more general and 
republican system of education are distant, and more jikely to bene. 
fit the next generation than the present. 

But is it really true in point of fact, that those important and 
splendid discoveries which have particularly marked the bold and 
venturous spirits of the past and the present generations, have been 
to their fellow beinge a curse instead of a blessing? Is it a fact that 
machinery has depressed and degraded the producing classes? Is it 
uot rather true thet it has been the means of enlightening and im- 
proving them? Is it a fair or logical deduction, to attempt to throw 
the odium of the duli times and conscquent low wages upon ma- 
chinery, when it ought to be iaid at the door of the truly gnilty— 
that is, upon society itself? If man does not take advantage of the 
facilities which machinery has given him, and properly use them, is 
it just to charge this neglect upon the blind instrument of his will? 
Or because socicty keeps not pace in its legislative enactments, [or 
rather by the absence ef them] with those improvements in the arts 
and sciences, is it correct to attach the blame to the latter rather 
than to the former? How much wiser is such conduct than that of 
the bees, which, when you assail their hive with a rod, give vent 
to their excited rage upon the harmless instrument of their annoy- 
ance, instead of attacking the hand which directs the rod? To me 
the conduct of those who would mark out machiuery as the leading 
cause of the miseries of the laboring classes, act no wiser part than 
the harmless bees which cannot raise their perceptions to the real 
cause of their disturbance, and consequently are content to attempt 
repelling what to them appears its cause. 

As I view the subjea, if machinery is the cause of the depression 
which operates on the producing classes, then whatever abridges or 
facilitates human labor must, in the same ratio as !t effects these ob- 
jects, be prejudicial. Thus, he who carries goods with a wheelbar- 
row or with a horse and cart, abridges or facilitates human labor toa 
certain exsent; and I can see no difference in principle, whatever 
there may be in degree, between the barrow and the cart on the one 
hand, and the locomotve engine, which sweeps along at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, with tons in its wake, impelled by its almost 
superhuman power, ontheother. And the using of rivers as natural 
cagals to transport merchandize is the same in principle as the trans- 
porting it on artificial ones ; and I can see no difference in principie 
whether these goods are carried along mere watery highways with 
the use of oar and sails, or by the more powerful and more rapid 
movemeut of the self-propelled steamer. And in the ratio in which 
the mechanic abridges labor by the use of well adapted and sharp 
tools, he by their use is as wrong in principle, if wrong it is, as he 
who uses the steam saw miil, in preference to the slow {operation of 
the hand saw ; or the agriculturist who takes the most improved 
method of cultivating his fields by using the piough in preference to 
the spade, or even the spade in preference to some more clumsy and 
slow method of preparing his ground for the seed. ’ 

To my view of it, all are the same in principle, and are either all 
wrong or all right. If it is laudable or praiseworthy to abridge or 
facilitate human labor at all, then it 1s just and proper to use every 
improvement which approximates to this object with the least labor, 
and consequently the Jeast expense. And I maintain, and I think 
common scnse bears me out in the position, that no improvements in 
mechanics, or in any thing else, have or do operate to the injury of 
the mass of the producers, but only to the partial injury of those 
whom they supplant, and who may be thrown out of employment 
for a time ; but ultimately the very improrements are the means of 
emoloving more hands by the reduced price at which the manufac- 
tured article can be furnished, and the consequent more general 
consumption of them which necessarily follows. 

Such at least are the conclusions Which common sense dictates to 
the mind of AN UNLETTERED MECHANIC. 


ed ourselves, and from unwittingly imposing upon others. *Twould 
be well is the honest advocates of prtaciple were to abstain altogeth- 
er from the use of vague expressions ; and particularly to make it a 
ruie never to urge the objection of inconsistency with principle, with- 
Not the least of the 
good effects of such a rule would be, to enable the people to distin- 
guish readily between the genuine adherents to principle, and the 
impostors who have the word forever on their Jips, but nothing cor- 
responding to it at their hearts. 

As, from your omission te do so, this is, in the present instance, 
a matter of uncertainty ; andas I suspect that the opinion in ques- 
tion results in. your not having examined the subject in connection 
with that political truth which may in reference to a!! others be 
termed primary—let us see what will be the effect of taking this in- 
to consideration. 

The end and aim of all political institutions—what 1s it ? or rather 
what oughtittobe? Tue Generar weat. To make safe the aggre- 
gate amount of well being already poseessed by society ; and to car- 
rvthat joint stock to the utmost point of increase. This object, 
when reduced toa still greater degree of definiteness, sppears to 


out making it plainwhat principle was meant 


the greatest number. This is the primary, self-existent and para- 
mount truth of political science. Toit, all other truths are relative 
and subordinate. H regards the end ofall politicalinstitutions. They 
(although this may not always be apparent on their face) regard the 
means by which this end is to be attained. The olject of government 


is valuable in itself. Government is valuable only as aniastrument for 


at ha + attaining that object ; and if one form of government, or one partic- 
or hold secular office, we yet hold to our conviction that.it | 


| is unwise and unnecessary legally to exclude them. 


ular feature of government be better than another, "tis only because, 
as an instrument, it is better adapted to its purpose. When by 
principle we mean truth, this is the great, parent principle. When 
by principle we mean rule, a principle is worthy of observance, ¢o 
far, and so far only, as this observance tends to secure the great end. 
This is the standard by which to measure the worth, or to decide the 
worthlessness, of any rule or maxim in politice. However novel cr va- 
riant from received ideas it may seem, if its observance, either in the 
sovereign act of creating political functionaries, or in the immedi- 
ate exercise of power by those functionarics, can be shown to 
have an advantageous influence, the great end demands that it should 
be observed. On the other hand, however remote the period since 
which it has been observed, or however great the sanctity where- 
with it may have become invested ; a rule unattended with such 
consequences, is entitled to no regard whatever. 

Let us now make the application to the subject before us. A peo- 
ple are about to institute a government. In regard to the legisla- 
tive, or any other, function, the question arises, whether a certain 
class of citizens shall be constitutionally debarred from its exercise ? 
On the first blush, such exclusion might appear inconsistent with the 
equal and exact justice due to every member of the society ; and an- 
other objection which might occur, is, that the restriction imposed 
by such a regulation upon the choice of the elector, would be an in- 
fringement of his rights Whatever support these objections might 
derive from the prevalent ideas in regard to the rights of individuals, 
the weight properly due to them could only be determined on a ref- 
erence to the fundamental truth above considered, and an examin- 
ation of the bearing which the proposed exclusion would have upon 
the ultimate object of the contemplated government. In the first 
place it would become manifest that the individual advantages which 
might be attachéd to the offices under that gouernment, were purely 
incidental, and formed no part of the object in creating those offi- 
ces. That no individual could be said to have an equal right with 
another, to those advantages, except s9 far asthe functions to which 
they are attached might be discharged by him with an equal promise 
of beneficial reeults to the community. That, therefore, if any 
particular class (from whatever cause, physical or mental, inborn or 
acquired) were incapable, or less capable than another, of so dis- 
eliarging them, a proper regard forthe end of their institution would 
require that eligibility to them be confined to the capable or the 
more capable, to the exclusion of the incapable, or less capable. 
Nor would the propriety of such exclusion require certainty as to 
this positive or comparative incapacity. On this, as on other most: 
important subjects upon which man is called upon to act, a certain 
degree of probability is all the ground hecan get to establish his 
rules of conduct upon. If, inthe present inscance, the people were 
satisfied that, although individual exceptions wouid not be wanting, 
yet there was something in the education or calling of the class un- 
der consideration which had a tendency to operate unfavorahly upon 
the discharge of the function ; and, if, moreover, (‘or this would of 
course be an additional condition,) they were furtner satisfied that 
the exclusion of this class would not involve the violation of some 
rule, the invariable observance of which was necessary to avoid a 
stronger probability of evilthan that connected with its non-exclu- 
sion ;' in such case the ex¢lusion would be incumbent upon them. 

As to the second objection, it would have to be weighed in the 
same way. The office of elector, a3 well as that of legislator, is a 
mere means to the as ropecadin th maientiah of che novermenent, 
It is therefore perfectly right, it is absollitely required by the first 
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consist, as Bentham has shown, in ensuring the greatest happiness of 
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Mrpium or Excuancr.—A xew Prorosar.—lits ay. 
thor has put into our hands a pamphiet entitled, “ A System 
or Medium of Exchange, for the protection of National [n. 
dustry, by an American.” ‘The sentiments therein expres. 
sed bear testimony to a heart that has deeply felt for the 
evils that pervade society, and a mind that has earnestly re. 
flected how these evils may be remedied. 

The remedy proposed is a medium of exchange, which 
shall (to a degree at least) supersede money. The author 
thus gives his views : 


We would have every useful member of society range himself un. 
der the banners of his trade, calling, or profession, with officers ang 
subalterns, and then join and elsct aman worthy of the honor, a 
grand marshal, with aids and secretaries, to unite and superintend 
operations in general. The object in this 1s that the Association 
may have the produce of the labors of every trade and calling in jus, 
proportion, and in the largest quantity ; for it has been found by ex. 
perience, that to divide and eubdivide labor, the produce may be ep. 
creased a thousand fold. , / 

Among the officers let there be appraisers appointed, to value 
each man’s Iabor, and tellers to issue bills according to the ccrtif, 
cates of these appraisers. These bills are to be our medium of Fy. 
change or Money- The produce of the labor of all will be lodged iy 
the storea by the Association, and subject to these bills, so that 
member, or any bearer of them, may draw to their amount (with the 
exception of a small discount to support the Association.) of the 
produce of the industry of any, or ail the socicties’ labors ; or, if 
desired, the very merchandize or produce for which they were given, 
They would be made negociable also for specie, or the ordinary bank 
bille, and thus mixin with the common currency. 


This, then, is in fact a proposal to give each man a rep. 
resentative of his labor, as soon as that labor is completed, 
Thus, it is supposed, there would be a ready market for aj}, 
and no one would be embarrassed for want of employment, 
or for want of a sale for his produce. 

We think the proposer overlooks several material objec. 
tions. 

If, on deposite of any article in the store of the Associa. 
tion, a bill equivalent to money were to be issued by the 
store, whether the association required the article or not, the 
store might soon be filled either with useless or unsaleable 
articles, or with a superabundance of some articles while 
others were deficient. If so, its bills would be of little yo. 
lue, and no one would receive them at par, if at all. 

Thus: suppose a segar maker deposite a quantity of go. 
gars in the store, receiving therefor a bill, and drawing out 
the amougt of that bill immediately in flour, tea, sugar o 
some other stapie article: and suppose that the members 
of the association came, individually, to the conclusion, that 
smoking was a useless or pernicious habit, ‘‘ more honored 
in the breach than’ in the observance’’—the segars would 
remaina drug in the market, and the store would lose to the 
amount of the bill it issue¢. Or suppose the store has al- 
ready more shoes than its customers require, and a shoe- 


maker brings more, receiving for them a bill as proposed, | 


and drawing Gut the amount in some other articles. [is 
shoes remain unsold, because there are more than enough 
shoes already ; and thus again the store is the loser. 

This, if all articles were admitted, would happen every 
day, and soon ruin the store. 

But, if those articles only were admitted which the stor 
had a demand for, then the same evils would ensue that are 
experienced now. 
are no smokers in the Association; 
a representative for his labor. 


so he cannot obtain 


predicament. 

The only advantages we see in the plan are, that the ex- 
change effected might be more direct, and effected at less 
expense than at present: and also, that ‘it might thus be 
more easy to discover whai articles were mi demand. Bat 


that the plan is a remedy for present evils, by affording to 
ali an immediate representative for their labor, we cannot see, 


and do not believe. 


The segar maker, perhaps, finds there 


‘The shoemaker finds there® 
are (oo many shoemakers already, and he is 1a the same} 
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Suppose an extreme, but a possible case. A working! geven cents 


man comes to the store and asks if shoes are wanted!— 
* No."——* Hats ?’—"" No.” ——* Clothing ?’—--** No."—- 
‘Flour 1’—* No.”-——* Meat 7’—“ No.”"—* What is wanted, 
then ?’"—“ Nothing; we have at present a full supply of 
every thing.” How is that man—be his occupation what 
will—to be supplied by the store with a representative o! 
any thing he may produce? 

We might add, that we think the bills would be liable v 
forgery, a great disadvantage. 





Laws ror THE CoLuection oF Deats.—It is our intet- 
tion shorily to take up this question. In the meantime w 
copy the following (which has been lying by us for sever! 
days) from the Philadelphia Gazette. We are glad to set 
the subject agitated. It is an important onc. 


The editor of the New-York Evening Post has done us the hone 
to transfer to his columns an abstract of the argument of our cor 
respondent on the operation of the laws to enforce payment 
debts, and of the remarks we made in reply to the proposition (0 
do away with these laws cntirely. 

‘* Dishonest men and hypocrites,” says the Evening Post, “ would 
doubtless, undct any system of things, be successful to some extett 
or other; but the questicn is, whether their operations would n0¥ 
‘be curtailed when the imaginary security which the law holds out t 


the creditor is withdrawn, and the character of individuals becom? | 


the basis of credit.” : 

Unquestionably the operation of such individuals would be cit 
tailed, but it is impossible to say how much farther the effects of ti 
measure would extend. The means appear to us, 23 we remark!) 
on a former occasion, too sudden and violent. If it is not deem 
prudent or practicable to abolish the present fortuitous crecit syste2 
by gradually and imperceptibly removing its causes, a better corre? 
ive of the evils it produces would be found in a well digested bas 
rupt system. We do not mean such a system as was submitted ® 
Congress a few years ago, and which was better adapted to Engii* 
habitudes thar to American; but a system suited to the present st 
of society and the present mode of doing business in the Unite 
States. Some retision of the laws regulating the relations of debi 
and creditor, seems indispensable. , 

“We should be w »”’ says the Evening Post, “to sce the 
periment tried by a tote] abclition of imprisonment for debt; > 
would by no means release the property of debtors from liability,’ 
mitigate the severity of the punishments for frauds.” . 

This is entirely a distinct question frorn that relating to the ab” 
tion of ail laws to enforce the payment of debts. The justice ° 
causing any man to be imprisoned for mere debt, may well be qu 
tioned. The creditor has a right to property, and the debtor! 
liberty. We must try to protect the first, without injuring the’ 
cond. The law should not make it a part of tlie contract, that! 
creditor shall have power to imprison the debtori the latter is" 
ble to pay. 

Imprisonment for debt engages at present but little of our at! 
tion in Pennsylvaria, for in practice it is nearly done away with. 
the case of females, the rule is absolute. No woman can be® 
prisoned for debt. Neither can any man who gives security to! 
pear before the Insolveuts’ court. Some regard tits provision # 
modern innovation; but it is, in fact, arestoration of the law (0! 
ancient Euglish form. 


A writer in the Genesee Republican takes the opp 
side. He is willing to see the experiment fully tried,’ 
he supports his opinion by cogent arguments. He © 
mences his remarks as follows: 


The great fault of all governments is in legislating too much; 
we may say of nearly al! governments which have existed, that™ 
have been more beneficial in what they have left undone, ths 
what they havedone. The only legitimate business of gove 
is, to protect the equal rights of all. As to the rest of hum 
fairs, all we say to government is, “ Let us alone. Give us aM 
field and fair play, and we wiil take care of ourselves.” Gove 
ments will not soon leern this. ‘They have eo long revelied am% 
peg Ft of laws —so long been multiplying laws without 0u® 
—so long been accustomed to fasten their hands upon every th!® 
there are so many whose interest it is to preserve the practice,” 
it will be a long time before legislation will be restricted ‘0 its! 


— province, and government repeal all laws it had no ‘ig ’ 
make. 


This is what we call very sound and very practical p® 
cal principles. 





Gorp ano Strver.—Some of our correspondents 
to have taken up the idea, that we have objected to gol! 
silver as a medium of exchange. We have never do 
On-the contrary, we believe, that were a metallic cu 
established throughout the country, it would be greatl! 
the national advantage. 

Any other articles would do as well, if they were # 
table and as imperishable, and as little likely to be° 
terfeited. Under any system of exchange, we cand! 
think a metallic medium would be a convenience. W 





Bedell, aged 8 lather o the Rev, T. 
tong mbof thiscity, | go into the subject more Cully heregiter. 
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ized” from other papers, which daily grace 


“ agranian . ” ° 
* tomas of “our evening cotemporary,’’ we occasional- 
coum 
¢ with pleasure articles from our own paper. (In- 
moc . 


f this kind occurred yesterday and on Tuesday— 
1 Paul Clifford” and * The Kothchilds.”) With 
we say, because it is rare that political opponents 
I to the formal familiarity of allowing each 
ons a place in their respective sheets even 
Editors, therefore, who 


cles : 
gaure, 


lesc ( 
con esc en 


a's ue ubratt . 
‘ the proper credit attached. 7 
“ ench a degree of delightful sociability as to adopt 
: very words and ideas as their own, are ceriainly de- 
ing of notice. We wonder that our brother editors have 
long refrained from paying respect to such disinterested 
maninty- 


Our" evening cotemporary”’ pretends to be in want of 
+ mation respecting the editor of the Genesee Republi- 
¢ om whose paper we copied an article yesterday re- 
stipe th ‘The memory of our co- 
50a) must need jogging. ‘The editor of the Genesee 


publican is the same of whom it spoke as follows, some 
Hi or ten weeks since ; 
me, Genesee Republican.—We have re ceived the first nuinber of 
pe oesee Republican and Herald of Reform,” a very hand- 
a eet. and fail of excellent matter, editorial as well as select- 
ag ia ta be devoted to the inte rest of the Farmers, Mechanics 
“ kingmen, and we hail the Editor as a brother, laboring in 
"  oreat cause with ourselves. We thus find press after 
see ee emae up it all partsof the state, and though last, we cer- 
rot rank the * Genesee Republican’ among the least. Far 
We shall not be disappointed in the promise of talent 
hthis D yper alre idy holds forth, and we mistake very much if it 
“t obtaim, With a correct and indeoendent course, a high rank 
imation of the public —™. Y. Evening Journal 


» Salina Convention. 


Pastel 


eat 
wv can 


We were surprised beyond measure at the time, that onr 
temporary should make such favorable notice of a new 
hin “a n’s paper, which bore such decided marks of 
spesty and plain dealing on its face; and we are no less 
prised that it should now pretend to be ignorant of what 
von thought itself so well informed, and of which it had 


p exalted an opinion. 


It is well known to most that the costs of a suit 
A writer in the Philadelphia 
estates that an individual was imprisoned one month, dor- 
ra debt of wo cents / and another was incar 
cost in both cases amounting 
“e700! This is disgraceful to the city, to the Aldermen, and to 

but it arises from allowing Justices to take fees, insieud 

the ma fixed compensation for their s« rvices.—C. & king 


fosts of surt.- 
render justice a hopeless case 
st render } 


t weather, I 
arven davs for 97 cents; the 


If theee things,” says the Chronicle, ‘shameful as they 
« in any christian or civilhzed community, are denied, 
mes will be furnished for the consideration of those whom 
may concern.” 

The editor of the Philade'phia Gazette, whose opinions 
ve entitled to much consideration, after stating the above 
ircumstances, remarks : 


‘We have laid the foundation of government ir this country °° 
proper basis; but in the business of practical government we al 
tsuperior ta other nations.”’ 


FOR Tie NEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 


—in your remarks of Monday, in reference to 


n,” you appear to attach much blame to their 


dd would, appareniir, make them accountable for the 


‘thote employed. Women, although they are not posses- 


il the during energy of man, cre still entitled to al! thei: 


iprivilizes ; and I cannot imagine why they allow them- 
Ii, 


elves to Lecome the dupes of men, whio, in their daily occupation. 


inv the privilege—however tingenerous it may appear— 


gevery honorable exertion in support of their own toterest 


onecive, Why tailors should be c2allcd upon to give more 


rticle which they can procure ror fess-—farther than as an aci 


y--with mere propriety than Editors, to give their pepor 


their enbseriber is poor. The fault dees not tis 


pecause 


ithe employed) There ure daily, and nightly, held in this citv 


of % " log 


, for the discussion of ry iritval subjects Wh 


nut they meet in order to take worldly cues in view? There are 


wands of females in ths city who make shirts during the day «* 


even cents cach, and, at evening, give the small pittance in sup- 


rtofsome religious institution—some tract society—some Sun- 
wy schoo! or some favorite minister, 1n order that he may live ca 
tofthe land, or “ swimin Burgundy.” ‘Thisis all very good 


but let women do more for themselves, in order that they may be 
enabled to do more for the benefit of religion. 

This may be termed a slander on religious institutions. I have 
jrawa no ideaj picture ; the scene has fallen beneath my own obser- 
vition. There are too many women in this city, whose minds, not 
matured by education, or retlection, areled astray by designing men, 
inthe garb of assumed picty. 


& hy do not masons work for twenty-five cents per day? Becance 
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PUBLIC MEETING. 
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JEFFERSON'S PRINCIPLES. 
MEASURES-—NOT MEN. 

A general pubilc meeting of the Farmers, Mechanics, and other 
Working Men of the City and County of New York will be held 
on Tuesday evening next, 14th inst., at the Military Hall, Bowery, 
opposite Spring street, at 8 o’clock, to take into consideration the 
expediency of nominating suitable candidates to be supported by 
the Farmers, Mechanics, and Working Men for the offices of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor of the state, and to hear the report 
of a plan matured by the Gencral Executive Committee to bring be- 
fore the public candidates for Congress and the Senate. 

By order of the General Executive Committee. 

JOEL CURTIS, Chairman. 


Simon CLANNon, 


Se ries. 
Joun ALWAISE, Secretaries 





Wan.—Io a battle, the courage-inspiring notes of the 
trumpet, and the soul-stirring music of the martial band, are 
made to drown the cries of the wounded and dying. And 
so, when men read of * wars and rumors of wars,” of con- 
quest and of victory, the sad and frightful reality is often 
covered up from their view by the brilliant trappings of mili- 
tary glory, and the illusory and unsubstantial decorations 
of gaudy ambition. 

A man—it has been a hundred times repeated—who slays 
ove of his fellow-creatures, is a murderer; while he who 
murders them by wholesale is a hero. And whether a vic- 
tim is assassinated in his bed or in the field of battle, the 
loss of life, aud the grief to the bereaved survivors, is the 
same. 

All this we know, when we choose to sit calmly down, 
and reflect upon it; but still, so tickled are men’s ears by 
sounding words, and so influenced are even the wise among 
us by old-fashioned prejudices, that we hear of a ** bloody 
murder’ with horror, aud of a‘ glorious victory” almost 
with triumph. We read, for example, that ten thousand 
men fell at the attack on Algiers; and we pass it over with 





* only ten thousand!” while we should shudder at the bare 
idea of the hundredth part that number perishing under the 
assassin’s dagger. 

Truly man is a bundle of inconsistencies. He can make 
the elements his slaves, can ascend above the fleecy clouds, 
and dive into the hidden depths of the carth, can traverse 
unharmed the mighty ocean, and peuetrate almost to the 
frozen wonders of the pole—can calculate the courses of 
the heavenly bodies, and detect the circulation of the ani- 
malcula’s blood—but that which lies open betore his eyes, 
palpable to his senses, and evident to his moral perceptions, 
he sees not; or, seeing, forgets to approve and apply it. 

We have seen, in the colamns of our cotemporaries, many 
paragraphical speculations regarding Algiers and her fail, 
some applauding the victors, and some calculating the con- 
sequeaces of the victory, but not one have we noticed ad- 
verting to the suffering which all conquests entail on the | 





human race, except the following, from the U.S. Gazette 


of Wednesday. It does credit to the head aud the heart oi 


the writer. 


wy 


The taxing of Algvers.—In the devastations of war, when cities 
and kingdoms yield to the sword of the conqueror, individual mise- 
vie are jost sight of, in the aggregate of sutteri: gs that such events 
produce. inthe broad blaze of glory which the conquest lights up, 
ne One etops to watch the going out of the individual taper of buman 
iife. The shout of the host of victors drowns the death sigh of him 
who is yieldiug up his breath for hiscountry’sdeience. Wauis he— 
and we put it to jhe consciences of our readers, beseecuing them to 
think, as they would ack jor sympathy in their own afliction—who 
12 he--and why not she? for wontsa, too, must know that her sex 
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cling ia a body, they are enabled to control their employers. Why } 


d6not carpenters work for the work for the same price? Because 


they can turn oul for higher wages. Cannot women hold out for the 
tame ? 

I would recommend, Messrs. Editors, that they held a generai 
mecting ; forma code of regulations ; and establish prices. Or, if 
they cannot do it themselves, that some benevolent men call and aor- 
ganze one, and by forming a society of some ‘kind, place them on 4 
level with themselves ; or at least endeavor to open a path which 
they may hereafter pursue JUSTICE 

FOR THE NEW VORK DAILY SENTINEL 
Additionol Proof that the true Working Men arc Betrayed. 

lhe delegates of the great body of the city of New York have ve- 
ty substantial to complain of unfair treatment at the 
Because, when the committee reported the re- 


reasons 
“alina Convention. 
pion of all who had certificates to the convention, theugh piven 
cven from town meetings; and excepting no certificates but those: 
oi the double delegation from the city of New York, of which they 
ead they could give no opinion; then the same committce was or- 
dered® toe nguire into the claims of the two delenations, and report a 
“ater tof facts,” and present them for the decision of the conven- 
"on, fler a fair hearing of both delegations. Some wished that 
tueh a fair statement, when presented, might be considered and de- 
cided without debate. 

hus far appearances were equitable. Was 
And did it 


‘ppoint two of their number to meet two of the opponent delega- 


3ut what ensucd? 
‘ ) . , . . 
¢ delegation of the rejected Working Men cailed on? 


* 
won’ Thad, and I heard another say, he had no knowledge of such 
“call or appointment 


wa a : 5 . " . * 4 2 . 
‘he minutes of the Salina Convention, as published in the Eve- 
g Journal of August 30, declares “that the delegates subse- 


‘eauly rejected were the adherents of a minority who had seceded 
2 the General Exeentive Committee, representing the Working 
Men's I aris in Ny Ww York » 
Cil-sty] 


led Lxeentive Committee, which represented but a small mi- 


and that said minority, now formed a 
norit Here is a 
For it is well known by both 
pattics of Working Men, that the party which is called a small mi- 


; 


yorthe Working Men in the city of New York.” 


¥ gross and glaring misstatement. 


“rity, is in fact the great majority, of the Working Men; whose 
humbers were so overwhelming that full half or more of the accep- 
‘ed delegation could not be appointed but by private and unconsti- 


cies ’ 
‘tional me etings, and some with guards and locked doors, with only | 


* few (1X Or seven persous) within to appoint fora whole ward. 
tet such delegation was received in preference to delegates ap- 

yin } . 
Pinted agreeably to rules established by public and large assem- 


blies: yet, such dele gation recommended only by an Pxecutive 
Committee, was esteemed more respectable than delegates legally 
ind regularly appointed, not only in their wards, but by a large city 
aud county meeting. This last fact was suppressed by the commit- 
‘ce above said. Such conduct should not be overlooked. 


A DELEGATE. 


‘Aut Deke or Oateans, who has been elected tlie head of the Pro 
“ons! Government of France, ender the title of Lieutenant Gen- 
“ral, is a nephew of Charles X. His father suffered by the guillo- 
"Curing the revolution. He was, during the revolution, a Co 
ane! ® republican cavalry,and fought iv several battles under the 
are fag. He was, afterwards, obliged vo fly to Switzerland. 
Wher i was a professor of Muthematics, and, sometime after 
rarte Kngland, and took up his residence at Chiswick. On ti 
wy oration of the Bourbons, he returned to France, and had t/ 

‘*lc of hisimmense property restored tohim. He was forme! 
“'&short time, a resident in Boston, and boarded with Mr A: 
“6,9 Frepchman, who lived atthe west corner of Wilson’s }> 
~ tate stree:. He also resided for a short time, in Baltimo: 
, 266 he offered bis hand to a young lady of that city, who retu- 
»™ Lhe Duke has long been popular with the liberal part 
His sous were educated at the public schoole, and at 
yi of Julay who was obnoxious to the Government, his « 
as’ was the oly ane belonging tothe nobility, which appeare. 

Procession. he Duke is owe 4 fine looking, and |: 

Pending air. ‘Dhe nearest heir tothe French throne isthe L. 
ms neat the Duke of Bordeaux—and the third u:. 
Me of Orleans. —Vow-Eng. Pat. 


PLC, 


| uautterable throbs of a mother’s heart; the tmagination of man 


tere v hen a city is stormed: whos e or she, that has read the 
breaking up of the “nest of pirates” by the F'roach—that has seen the | 
* sceptre depart from” {shimae!—that has caretcUy read of the de- | 
‘ence and its cost—of the victory and the lives tiat purchased it— 
that has afterwards sat down and thought solemnly oy the ‘adividual 
misery which a conquest has produced? Comie, then, ler us cuier 
into the house of affliction, where the Mahometaa mother is knseiing 
over the dead body of her son—herscly a widow—her lips bathed n: 
tiood from the gaping wound on the cold breast before her, and her 

treamimg eyes raised toward the sacred tomb at which her son had 
vot yet bowed. No pen can trace her feelings ; they are the deep, 


eats wet conceived ber anguish. All a mother’s pains, in birth or in 
death, are her’s alone. She has watched in vain for one sign of Life ; 
-be has called loudly on her first born--her only son; but the voice- 
ess tongue hath returned no answer. She hath gazed with unutter- 
able fondness upon his face; but his dim, glazed eye hath not mo- 
ved in the socket. She has pressed her burning kisses on his lips; 
but their rigid coldness hath sent back a chill to he ncart. She has 
nid ner hand agaisst his heart; she has pressed her bared bosom 
ipon his manly chest; but there is neither throbbing nor warmth. 
The lite sign of her own pulsation is unanswered. She screams 
atoud in the bitterness of her certain desolation; but there 1s no 
reply, no verce of sympathy returned—the echo of her cry mingles 
with the shouts of the victors. She sinks down in bitter conscious- 
aees that she is alone on earth, childless anda widow  ‘* Oh, had he 
but life—could he but breathe 3 mother’s name, though he were 
idiotic or decrepit—could he bat give one sign of recognition, I 
would drag him from the house wiere new ones rule, and like the 
persecuted Hagar, flee away with him into the wildernees ; good an- 
gcis woul heara mother’s ery,and waters would spring up on the 
burning sands to moisten his parched lips.” But he is pcap; aad the 
convulsive spasms of her face show that the life of a mother—even 
an dlgerine mother, is bound up in the existence o' her son. Is 
there one mother in America who can doubt that every mother in 
Aigiers who has lost ason in the siege—and how many did lose son, 
sather, husband, all!—felt less thau that? What an aggregate of 
misery is a splendid conquest ! 





ae 


“Tue Masonry or tur Executive Commtrrrr.”— 
It will be recollected that Mr. Doyxe, whom the North 
American Hotel delegation to Salina used as their instru- 
ment, claimed his seat on the ground of a certificate froma 
‘majority of the Executive Committee.” The Executive 
Committee, when full, consists of seventy members—con- 
sequently, thirty-six is the least number that can do busi- 
ness, according to the plan of organization. Can Mr. 
Doyle, Mr. Guyon, or Mr. Balch deny that what they call 
the Executive Committee has done business with not mere 
than twenty-three or twenty-five members? If they cannot, 
{and let them remember that some facts are capable of de- 
monstration, if others are not) have not they practised a 
gross deception upon the Salina meeting! though proba- 
bly most of the members were very willingly imposed upon, 
as the character of Mr. Doyle and his associates best suited 
their purposes. Has he not gone to Salina and deliberate- 
ly imposed upon that meeting a direct, unequivocal false- 
hood? Let Mr. Doyle beware how he allows political de- 
magogues to sacrifice his character, by basely throwing upon 


The casuiug election will, however, Better thanany other medium, 
show the real strength of the various ies. All estimates pre 
paratory to that event, should be considered nothing more than idle 
speculations.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

«« All estimates” of the strength of the Working Men of 
this city who sent the “rejected delegates” to Salina are not 
‘idle speculations ;” though we have no doubt that the In- 
quirer has been led to think so from a (perhaps necessary) 
want of attention to our local politics. Perhaps the Inqui- 
rer can recall to mind that at the recent Fifth ward election 
for Alderman, the working men ‘ whose delegates were re- 
jected at Salina” polled fifty more votes for Mr. Leavens, 
than they did for Mr. Ford for assembly at the fall election. 
At that election the working men polled in all the fourteen 
wards upwards of 6000 votes. So that if the increase is in 
proportion in all the wards—and there is not a shadow of 
areason to the contrary—the working men ‘‘ whose dele- 
gates were rejected” will poll at least 7000 votes—we be- 
lieve 8000. The latter may be an “ idle speculation ;” but 
we think the Inquirer will see that the former is not so 
very ** idle.” 

Quere.—If 6000 votes elected one of our representatives 
last fall, will not 7 or 8000 stand a good chance of electing 
the whole ticket next election. ‘There will be as many par- 
ties in the field, but under different names. We are willing 
to stick to the “ originals’—sink or swim. 





“ Anotner Ricnmonp in THE Frexp.”—Under this 
head, the Penusylvania Inquirer says “* That portion of the 
citizens of New York who rally under the banner of Tho- 
mas Skidmore, have nominated N. Burt, of Orange County, 
for Governor, and Jonas Humbert, of the city of New York, 
for Lieutenant Governor.” 

The Inquirer is the first paper out of this city which we 
have seen, that attributes the nomination above mentioned 
to the right source. (A more correct expression, however, 
than the one used, would have been “ under the banner of 
the committee of fifty,” to which we believe Mr. Skidmore 
belongs.) Most of the country papers which have noticed 
these nomivations, say they were made by the Working 
Men whose delegates were rejected at Salina, and call them 
“agrarians.” The pious Commercial Advertiser, we be- 
lieve, was the first to circulate the fabrication. 





ate for Governor; Joxas Humbert, of New-York, for 
Lieutenant Governor, and Gxorer Bruce, of New-York, as 
Senator for the first district. Tine nominations are to be 
submitted to a pubiic meeting. Of the first named gentle- 
man we know nothing. Of the second the Courier taunt- 
ingly insinuates that he makes “ Large Bread.” If so, 
there are at least two good reasons in his favor; the one will 
be self-evident to every *‘ poor’ man; the other is that he is 
a working man. We have no further information respecting 
him. The candidate for Senator is alsoa working man, and 
we believe decidedly favorable to the working men’s princi- 
ples, and well qualified in every way for the station. What 
makes it singular that the “* Agrarians” have nominated him 
is, that he is a mau of property, and is‘nt willing to divide. 





{C= No paper that we have seen—not even its coadjutor, 
the Morning Herald, has as yet published * our evening co- 
temporary’s” account of the meeting at the North American 
Hotel on Friday last. This is well. In afew days we will 
fix the mark of infamy on the authors of that account, and 
the three individuais who sigued the proceedings, in a man- 
ner that will make it lasting. We have a rod in pickle, with 
many lashes, with which we intend to * lash the rascals na- 
ked through the” stafe. We opine that ere long the term 
skeleton” will have to be transferred to the coalition party, 
or that our political atmosphere will be contaminated by a 
brace of them. 


A meeting of the Working Men, says the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer, took place at Harrisburg on the fourth of the pre- 
sent month, when it was resolved to form a Working Men's 
tickei for the connty and district. A committee was accord- 
nigly appointed, who are authorized to report a ticket pn 
the filteenth instant. 


We have recefved the first number of the second rolume 
of the * Journal of Health.” The character and appear- 
ance of the work which have gained it an almost unprece- 
dented circulation, are still preserved. It is well worthy of 
public patronage. 


*..99 











Hreaximer Convention.—The following result of the 
Herkimer Convention is given in a postscript in the semi- 
weekly Albany Argus of this morning, which has just come 
to hand : 





athe 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 

We have just received the result of the proceedings at Herkimer. 
Judge Hogeboom, of Rensselaer, chairman, and Thomas Maxwell, 
af Tioga, and Francis Seger, of Lewis, secretaries. 

The Convention proceeded to nominate a candidate for governor, 
and the vote stood on the first bailot— 


For. TF. CRPGRB ec» os cccassis cs tonne 
ES FET er 2 
ee ee 1 


Whereupon it was untnimously resolved to support Governor 
THRGOP asthe republican candidate for governor. 
The first ballot for Lieut. Governor, stood— 


Edeard P.. Lavingstem.......200 e008 cewene ..77 votcs 
John Tracy, of C a re 26 
Jesse Buel, of Albany............+e+- ee. 13 
Nath’l. Pitcher, of Washington............. 6 


Wherespon it was resolved ananimously to support EDWARD 


{ ?. LIVINGSTON, of Colambia, as the republican candidate for 


Lievt. Governor. 
Every connty except one, was represented; and 124 delegates 
were present. The greatest harmony and guod feeling prevailed. 





Batitoon.—Yesterday Mr. Charles F. Durant made a 
successful ascension from Castle Garden. Several hours 
previous to the time fixed for his departure, the different 
avenues leading to the Battery were filled with pedestrians 
of every age, sex, and condition, and it is estimated that up- 
wards of 20,000 were collected at that place to witness the 
interesting spectacle. The balloon was composed of silk, 
elegantly ornamented with a portrait of the illust:ious Ciin- 
ton, together with several appropriate mottos, and was cov- 
ered with a netting to which were attached the cords sus- 
pending the car, a willow basket, of suitable form, tastefully 
decorated with ribbands, wreaths of flowers, and luxuriant 





him the responsibility of their misrepresentation. He is yet 











young, compared with some of those with whom he acted; 
| but a man is judged by his company, and a much longer 
association will render his character irretrievable. If he has 
not imposed upon the Salina meeting in the manner above 
represented, let him deny it; he is on the spot, and our co- 
lumns are open to him. 





“Tue Practica, Potiticiran”’—the [2] Working Men’s paper 
pnblished at Boston, appears to be conducted with some spirit. In 
a late number we find this paragraph : 

‘** New York is thoroughly aroused. With unparalleled unanimity 
the Working Men’s Convention recently held in the town of Salina, 
have nominated for Governor, that inflexible republican, Erastus 
Root, and for Lieutenant Governo~, Nathaniel Pitcher, an honest, 
vpright politician. These nominations proceed:d j wean from the 
working men—they rejected every attempt of the divers petty par- 
tics existing in that state, to thrust in their one-sided schemes, and 
resolved to stand on broad independent ground” 

Net quite so fast, thou of the Emporium. The _ depot of 

Vorking Men in our sister state, is the city of New York, and a vast 

jority of that class of citizens in the said city, are opposed to the 

omination of General Root. Their grounds of opposition are just. 

» is net known to be favourable tothe principles they advocate, 

dbis nomination was effected somewhat through int rigue, and he 

bof a consequerce not be supported. Ata large public meeting 

»-ently held in our sister city, the nomination was denounced by an 

vrwhelming majority of those present, and if that majority do not 

‘» up another candidate, they stand pledged not to vote for Root. 

» {ar better for them to take no part im the gubernatorial election, 
) to be acceseary to the eleetion of a man whose principles are 
rect opposition to their own. Aceording to the New York 





festoons of silks, beautifully variagated. About two o'clock 
| the inflation commenced, and during this process several 
| small balloons were despatched as pioneers to ascertain the 
: direction of the wind, and soon after five o’clock the un- 
| daunted voyager stepped into his frail bark, and after ad- 
justing all things to his satisfaction, was conducted around 
the arena of the garden, giving the whole assemblage an op- 
portunity to view the balloon and its decorations. The zro- 
naut distributed on his way a poetic address prepared for 
the occasion, acopy of which we publish for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious, who were not so fortunate as to reccive 
it from his hands. At half past five o’clock he bade 
adieu to his friends, and with the uimost composure 
drew his watch from his pocket to note the time ;_ then 
slowly ascending from the centre of the garden, was borne 
by the wind in a south westerly direction, barely clearing the 
outer walls ; but by throwing out some ballast his ascent was 
accelerated, and continuing his course, crossed Staten Island 
so near the earth as tospeak tothe inhabitants. Then pass- 
ing over to New-Jersey, he alighted on the farm of Mr. 
Johnson, at South Amboy, one and a half miles from Gor- 
don’s ferry, and about twenty-five miles from the city, at 
twenty minutes before 7 o'clock, without the slightest acci- 
dent to himself or the least injury tg his balloon, and amived 
ip this city this morning iu the steam boat Thistle, Capt. 





| urier, the sage of General Root, among the Working Men 
, 





a New York could et this moment poll f votes, 
Oy - ae 3 b i 3 Sie] “| 


Deib!. Mr. Durant effected his landing in an open field, and 





“Tue Commirrer or Firry party nominated, on Monday | 
| evening last, James Burt, of Orange county, as a candid- 
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was assisied in his descépt by Mr. Peter Johnson, who 
caught his grapple and drew the balloon to the ground, and to 
whom, together with Messrs. Smith & Arnolds of P. Amboy, 
he has requested us to present his thanks for the liberality 
they extended to him. : 
We understand Mr. D. will make another ascension on 
Monday the 19th inst. He is an American, and this was his 
first attempt; and though we fave Witnessed many previous 
erial voyages and the preparatory arrangements, we were 
never more highly gratified. The vast multitude on the 
battery evinced their approbation by the moet enthusiastic 
cheers. ) 
THE ZRONAUT’S ADDRESS 

Toa the inhabitants of the lower world, assemble*#at Castle Garden to 

witness the ascension of a Balloon. 


Good bye to you, people of earth, 
{ am soaring to regions above you ; 
But much that I know of your worth, 
Will ever induce me to love you. 
Perhaps I may touch at the moon, _ 
To give your respects as I pass, Sirs, 
And learo if the spheres are in tune, 
Or if they are lighted with gas, Sirs. 


I will measure those mystical things 
‘That encircle the spherule of Saturn, 
With Jupiter's belts and his rings, 
And draw out a chart for a pattern. 
Then take my departure for Mars, 
Perhaps I’1] look down upon Venus; 
Then mount to the galaxy stars, 
And leaue alj the plrnets between us. 


The light milky way I will trace, 
Then, while I am travelling from it, 
Through unexplored regions of space, 
Iti seize on the tail of acomet. 
The zodiac circle I'll run, 
Examine the twelve constellations, 
Then count all the spota on the suo, 
And extinguish the North coruscations. 


I then shall descend to the earth, 

And visit the chief of the Tartars, 
Ascertain what his turban is worth, 

And the cost of his favorite’s garters. 
At China, I think I'll take tea, 

At India some fruit I'l] regale on, 
And then over mountain and sea, 

To Africa fearlessly sail on. 


I'll visit the French at Algiers, 
Where the lily now flourishes solus,; 
and wipe away Portugal’s teara, 
By giving Don Miguel a bolus. 
While Ferdinand vainly bewails 
The loss of his Mexican mines, Sirs, 
I will call upon Charles at Versailles, 
To taste of his venison and wincs, Sirs. 


With William the Fourth I will waste 
No languag sycophart flattery, 
But cross the Atlantic in haste, 
And safely return to the Battery. 
Then, huzza! lor the isnd of the West, 
The country of trecdom and honor, 
A home for the brave and opprest, 
May blessings be lavished upon her. 
New-York, September 9h, 1830. 





From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
THE ACTORS IN THE SCENE —No. If. 


The great ability of the men who are now concerned in the French 
revolution, gives etrong assurance that they will go through with the 
work they have commenced so fearlessly. 

Our readers must have noticed that Ceneral Gerard commands the 
National Guards under Lafayette. He 1s a Count by rank, and an 
officer of great reputation. In his early campaigns he was the aid 
of Bernadette, now King of Sweden In 1606 or he was made 
commander of the legion of honor, and headed the French Staff ia 
Denmark. He distinguished himself at Urpar, and at Wagram at 
the head of the Saxoa cavalry. His conduct in the Russian cam- 
paign led Napoleon to make hir- a General of Division. At Frank- 
tort, on the Oder, he had a brilliaot affair with some Russian cavalry, 
and in 1814 captured 5000 Austrians at Montereau, in the depsrt- 
ment of Seine and Marne. Napoleon calicd it * an heroic action.” 
On this occasion the Duke of Belluno’s command was given to the 
Count Gerard. 

After the restoration of Louis he was honored with an important 
mission to Hamburgh, and received distinguished marks of kindness 
from the King. When the reign of the hundred days commenced, 
Gerard was again in active service for his old master, as General in 
Chief of the army of Moselle, and in that character he took the 
village of Ligny, and defeated the veteran Blucher. The village of 
Ligny is situated, as our readers perhaps know, near Fleurus in the 
Netherlands, and from this the battle changed ground to the fatal 
field of Waterloo. It was at Ligny that Blucher was rode over by 
a corps of French cavalry in a charge, and escaped without injury. 
ifad he been killed, the Prussians would never have shown their 
faces at Waterloo. 

Gerard by a change of position became a part of Marshal Grouchy's 
force, and mnneuvred with it, though not without receiving a se- 
vere wound. » 


capactty until the present time. It was predicted of him by his then 
master, that he was destined to rise to great distinction, and the 

rediction seems about te be realized. At all cvents we may expect 
rom him in his military career a combination of great skill and 
undaunted bravery. His weil known character gives a pledge that 
he et least will acquit himeelf well in this eventful struggte. 


From the Mbany Daity Advertiser. 
Tuer scrors iy Tie scene—no. IT. 
DUPONT DE L'EURE—AMinister af Justice. 


We have already noticed that the Count Gerard is fully compo- 
tent to the duties assigned him by the provisional government of 
France. As minister of justice, De L’ure is fully capable of dis- 
charging the important dutics of ite adminisiration. Hie is a native 
of Normandy, and is about fifty-seven years of age. He was bred to 
the law, and has filled in his time very important situations in Nor- 
mandy as a judicial character. So remarkable is his love of truth 
and justice, that he has long since been known asthe French Aris- 
tides. 

In 1813 he took his seat as a member of the French Senate, and 
was noted for his good sense ard learning. In 1814 and "15 he was 





1 vice Prosident of the Assembly. Since the restoration of the Bour- 


bons, hé has frequently been a member of the chamber of deputies, 
and has perstted a course which has has never exactly pleased either 
the violent advocates of liberal or ultra opinions. 

When the ministers have been right, and have acted constitution- 
ally, he has gone withthem. He is represented as being distin- 
guished for his hatred of oppression. Latterly he has been out of fa- 
vor with the court, and it is stated that he was deprived of an im- 
portant office, without any reasons whatever being given for his re- 
moval. He enjoys in an eminent degree the confidence of the vir 
tuous and the hbera] minded. 

The Administration of Justice is on the fuilowing basis :— 

The Chancellor of France is the head of all the Courts of Justice. 

The Cour ofCassation is the Courtof Appeal for the kingdom, 
and can reverse the decisions of any other court Besides possess- 
ing the power of removing tle judges, it may petition and advise 
the King on existing legal defects. 

This court haga civil and criminal side, and the section devoted 
to the latter site all the year round. 

The Royal Court of Paris, is a subordinate court having three civil 
chambers, one for appea!s from police, and anothcr for finding in- 
dictments. afta , 

There are tribunals for eettling commercial difficulties, and for 
exchequer business, an office for giving legal advice to the poor 
gratis, and to each issemcnt, a justice of the peace. 

ver these departments Mons. Dupont De L’ure at present pre- 
sides. 





From the Newark Village Chronicle. | 
FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ MEETING AT NEWARK. 


Purenant to public noticc, a meeting of the Farmers, Mechanics, 
and Working Men was held at S. Roff’s hotel, on Thursday evening, 
September 2d, when Wiitram H. Eart was called to the chair, and 
Josera A. Bowxes appointed Seeretary; and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

It was, on motion, Resclved, That it is expedient to hold a County 
Convention, at the house of Peter B. Davis, in Camptowan, on Satur- 
day the 2d of October next, at two o’clock P. M. for the purpose of 
forming a ticket for the support of the Farmers, Mechanics, and 
Working Men of the County of Essex, at the ensuing election. 

Pesolved, That eleven persons be elected as delegates to attend 
said convention. k 

The following persons were unanimously chosen, viz: Scth Boy- 
den, Joseph L. Wheeler, John W. Baldwin, Joseph A. Bowles, 
Zenas Connot, Alexander Boyden, William H. Earl, James T. 
Thompson, John Scarlet, Thomas Pierson, and Benjamin Young. 

A committee of five were appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the views and principles of the party, who reported 
the following : 

Resolved, That we look upon the present system of public educa- 
tion as shamefully defective, and that the party will use every honor- 
able endeavor to bring about a system which will afford to aut an 
equal share of the blessings of a competent education ; that all (who 
are not ideots) may, if they choose, make themselves capable of fil- 
ling any office the:r fellow-citizens may elect them to; that we con- 
sider education alone, and that generally diffused, the only prop that 
will support tne fair fabric of Democracy from being crushed be- 
neath the weight of a wonopolizing and monied aristocracy; and 
that we will not rest satisfied until the most useful tranches of 
knowledge are mzde accessible to the most humble inhabitants of 
our country; that the sanctuary of our liberty, the bequest of our 
fathers, may remain as a pure and uncorru eritage. 

Resolved, That in our ——— property always has, and will con- 
tinue to hava, as much influence as it ought ; and itis gross ignor- 
ance in politics, to add so many artificial to the natural ineq 
among men. - 

Resulved, That we consider the taxation of bonds and mortgages 
as indispensable, if we wish to equalize taxation ; for there are in 
our county individuals holding oe fortunes, who pay no more 
tax than the poorest Jabourer, from the fact that their property is 
held by bonds, for which the mortgagers pay the taxes. 

Resolved, ‘That we consider the 


ities 





Since the fall of Napolcon he has not been emptoved in any public 


nied institutions and wealthy men will be fav6red—our laws wade 
unintelligible, and the interest of the work neglected. 
Unequal, because that the farmer and mechanic form by far the great- 
er proportion of the taxable inhabitants of this country and ate not 
represented by such. } 
ved, That we'solicit the hearty ¢ ation of the farmers, 

mechanics, working men, and those friendly to the principles we 
have advanced, in the county of Essex, for the furtherance of our 
objects ; and that we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we 
hold ourselves entirely aloof from the two great political parties of 
the day, reserving to ourselves the right of voting for such candid~ 
ate for the Presidency of the U. States when proper time shall ar- 
rive as we shall think best. ; ‘ 

Thus, fellow citizens, we have briefly stated our leading objects, 
and conclude with the following sketch of an eloquent writer on the 
subject.—* Moreover, those who have little, deserve to have that 
little more carefully protected. The tessa man possesses, the les* 
he can spare from his narrow store ; and, at any rate, the poor are 
the possessors of the most invaluable species of property—tife, lib- 
erty, and labor. To infringe on these, directly or indirectly, with- 
out the consent of the owners, is neither more nor Jess than tyranny 
in the law that enacts it, and slavery in the object who is compelled 
to submit toit ” , 

Resolved, That our friends throughout the county, be invited to 
appoint Delegates in their respective townships, to meet said Coutie 
ty Convention. Lee 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published. 

* WILLIAM H. FARL, Chairaan. 
Joszeu A. Bow es, Secretary. 





From the United-States Gazette. 
MEMORANDA FOR AUGUST, 1550. 

George the Fourth, King of England, died in June, this year. 

} Whllam the Fourth, his brother, succeeded him on the throne. 

Forty theusand men, under Gen. Bourmont, landed at Sidi fer 
ruch, in June, and on the 4th of July marched against Algiers, which 
ym 4 surrendered at discression to the Freuch arms on the following 
4 day. 

Tho Dey of Algiers was in July sent out of his own kingdom ict6 
Leghorn. 

The French obtained one hundred millions of francs, beoty, from 

the Algerines. 
The King of France, (Charles the 10th) under whose reign these 
acts were performed, having usurped the prerogatives of the peo- 
ple, by declaring the late clections in France void; by dissolving 
4 the last, and the newly elected chamber of Deputies, with the iron 
hand of tyranny, and by prescribing the frecdom of the press, pre- 
duced a revolution ia {'aris, so sudden and so’ decisive, that betore 
the close of the month of July he and and all his ministers, to save 
their heads, were compelied to leave the Capital in haste, and Louts 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, a nan devoted to the national and constitu- 
+ utional cause, was immediately invested with the functions of Lies 
| tenant General of the Kingdom, and declared Regent, er hing: 

France—by the Deputics of the Department;, and the acclamai.o.ts 
the people ! 

Gen. LaFayette was appointed commander in chief ofthe Na 
al Guard. 

On the 30th July, Charles the 10th, andthe Dauphin, reviewed 
} near St Cloud, thetroops which were there, boih of them calling 
out the * Charier forever,” the tardy declaration was received wit! 
| 46 an expressive silence,” their voice was too feeble ; it was theiir dy- 
{ingspeech! One of the last acts of the King was to declare tlin 
} Duke of Orleans an outlaw. 

1 Gerard, one of the richest bankers in Paris, acted as General iv 
defending the rights of the people, during the three days fow of 
blood. 

No excesses were committed, nv barbarities exercised by the pa 
triotic muititude ; it does not cven appear that the Guillotine was 
stained. 

Charles X. abdicated in favor of the Duke of Bordeaux. 

Where was Talleyrand, the artful, the cumming, the old Talicy- 
rand, who once visited these states, who long presided as the prime 
mivister of France, unc erthe reign of Bucnaparte, and of Louts the 
18th? Where was he during these frightful scenes of tumult and 
blood? Was he in retirement, could he not be seen as the wily ser~ 
pert in the grass? or, recognized in the Cabinet, in Conclave, or in 
theficld? Where is he? Who can teil? His clump feot and his 
long head ro doubt quietly retired trom intrigue, cunning, stratagemr 
and finesse ! 

May we not from these great events, now calculate upon jusiice ? 
France will soon see the policy and the necestity of administering 
justice tothis nation. She wiil see in true colors the equity of our 
demands! She will award to ourcitizens a just remuneration for 
the losses they have been subjected to by illegal and unwarrantabie 
spoliations committed under the French decrees, which Louis the 
18th and Charles the 10th, through various frivolous pretences un- 
apeenenety procrastinated and withheld from our suffering mcer- 
chants. 
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FOR THE NEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 

Messrs. Editors—! understand that a convention of teachers wr 
lately held in Livingston county, for the porpose of improving the: 
condition of Common Schools. I trust, though i doubt it, they dis- 
covered the inefficiency and i!! adaptation of the present system to 
the wants of the age, and will report accordingly. 


Teachers, like: 


other men of the times, are much attached to the 


e prevailing customs 
and usages. 


P 
They have evinced this fecling in their opposition to 
the proposed plan of general education. Nothing else could be ra 
tionally expected, and for this simple 1eason— because the new sys- 
tem would endanger the profits of their trade. Of all other men, FI 


should suppose they were the most qualified for members of sueh a 


convention. What! expect disinterestedaess from them more than 
others! Vain, indeed, is the thought. You might as well call a 


couvention of old fashioned shoe makers, to pronounce upon the 
excellence of some grand innovation upon their trades—some com- 
pleto remodeling of tools and chance of work. They would cer- 
tainly report unfavorably, call the whole plan foolish and unnecessa- 
ry, and its proposers visionary simpictons. in these hard times, 
men have to get their bread somchow or other; and woe be unte 
those who interfage, though ever so remotely, with their particular 
fashion ef obtaining it. We all know that school masters teach for 
it, lawyers plead for it, doctors bleed for it, and parsons preach for 
it, and all will unite in contending for it in that way that will obtain 
the most of it for the least labor. I very much dislike legislative 
doctoring, particularly the kind and qvality that we now have. But. 
80 it is, that we happen to live in an age when every kind of doc- 
trine is fashionable ; we must therefore submit toit. Our only hope 
isto gradually change the fashion by improving the quality of the 
article. We annuaily elect men to legislate for us, and pay them for 
their labor. All this seems to be necessary in the present condition 
of things, and they, as our servants, think something must be done 
to earn their wages. We must therefore abolish the system, or else 
furnish them with such employment as will be most useful to the 
{ people; for work they will in spite of all our grumbling. They 
have already made thousands of regulations—yes, hundreds of books 
arc filled with them—and they will certainly make as many more, if 
the eystem continnes long enough; and say what you please about 
it, they have generally adapted them to the prevailing fashion of 
thetimes- Ever since we became aa independent nation, our peo- 
of huzzaing for some very great man who was going to Jo some ve- 
ry great things, no matter whether the people knew any thing 
about it or not, so they could be satisfied that this great man would 
redcem his pledge. In this way they have been thoughticssly hur 
ried on from one thing to another, until poverty and wretchednes2 
have compelled them to pause and think. Since they have began 
to open their eyes upon surrounding objects, they discover that thr 
aristocracy have all along deceived them—have made them to be- 
lieve that Banks and such like monopolies were the fiaest establish- 
ments inthe world for their comfort and convenience. While under 
thisdelusion, they really believed that the mea most in favor of them 
were their best friends, and of course sclected them for their law 
makers. These cunning souls were, in tura, very particular to laud 
the peeple, to speak on all convenient occasions of their patriotism 
love of country, devotion to the good cause, and such like pretty 
expressions; and the people in turn called them the greatest and 
best of men. With these feelings they went to our legislatures, 
and could we expect more of them than they have done? They 
have nade scores of Jaws for just such a kiud of education as they 
concluded would be best calculated to perpetuate their consequence- 
among the people. Under this system our present race of teachers 
have grown up, and from it they now derive their support. Is it 
then reasonable to suppose, that they will find fault with it in oppo- 
sition to interest, and the prejudices of education? I think not, 
and therefore conclude they are not suitabie persons to judge of its 
merits or demerits. If the present plan is to be reviewed, though I 
think it oughtto be abolished altogether, and replaced by a system 
better adapted to the wants of the people—better calculated to pro 
mote their welfare—being more in unison with the spirit and genius 
of our government—certainly we have many literary inen every 
way qualified for such business, who have no scparate interest from 
the good of the people to promote. I hope in future, the perform. 
ance of such duties will be assigned to them. C.D 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Henry J. Morton, Mr. 
John L. Morton, to Emily Eijison, daughter of the late Thomae 
Ellison. = 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. Edmund Mortov, to Misg 
Careline M. Elllison. 





DIED, 
On Thursday morning, Gavin Spence, watchmaker, in the 60th 
ycar of his age. 








4 EIGHTH WARD. 
A Meeting of the ——— Committee of thre 
Mechanics and other Working Men of the Eighth 
Ward will be held on Wed arena, . Be 
at half past 8 o’clock, at the Richmond Hill 
corner of hag and Charltoa streets. 
sMeneanse's £60 E WL WALSEY, Cipirmgy. 


Geweos H. Evaxs, Secretary. 
. te & 
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DETAILS OF THE LATE CONFLICT IN PARIS. 
The following interesting account in detail is from the Paris Cor- 
pondent of the London Morning Herald of August 2d :— 


Paris, July 30.—A ae to my private note to you on Tues- 
day evening was couched in these terms :—** We are in for a revo- 
lution.” 

I wrote you two notes on Wednesday, but I have every reason to 
believe they were destroyed. 

On Tuesday evening matters began to wear a very serious aspect. 
The gendarmes posted on the Place du Palais Royal were incessantly 
attacked by what you in London would call a mob of dandies, wit 
@ perseverance and desperation of which all the riots, revolts, tu- 
mults, or revolutions of England afford no example. 

Determined, as some imagined the gendarmesto be at that time, I 
fancied I saw thus early the symptoms of fear and indecision among 
them. Still they fought with certainty and desperation, but every 
moment their assailants were reinforced by boys, workmen, clerks, 
students, coachmen, and, in short, all classes. The firing became 
every moment more sharp. 

I returned home,and after dinner was making my way again to the 
Palais Royal, when I met a band of men in the Rue Vivienne, bear- 
ing the corpse of one of their unhappy comrades.—As they passed | 
the Rue Colbert, where there was (was, indeed !) a Swiss post, their 
cries of vengeance were frightful. They took the body to the 
place de la Course, stripped and exhibited it, surrounded by candles, 
and amid unceasing cries of ** Vengeance!” and ** Aux armes !” aux 
armes ! The report of an odd shot fell upon the ear at intervals ; 
but, although the streets were crowded, no other sound was heard, 
euve those above mentioned. A little later and the lanterns 
were smashed, their long cords left dangling in the centre of the 
street, bringing to mind the dreadful use made of them 41 years be- 
fore. At ten o’clock the wooden guard house of the Place de la 
liourse was attacked, the gendarmes expelled, and the guard house 
itself set on fire. A party of Sapeurs Pompiers (firemen) arrived to 
extinguish the flames, but they would not be allowed to act, and suf- 
fered themselves to be disarmed. 

Later all the armourer’s shops in Paris were attacked, and every 
weapon carried off. At 11 o’elock comparative quict reigned 
throughout Paris; but the nature of such a calm could not be mis- 
understood. At four o’clock inthe morning the people began to as- 
semble at many points, principally in the Rue St. Honore. ‘The well- 
dressed mob of the preceding day re-appeared, reinforced, but were 
out-numbered by the terrible men fromthe Fauxbourgs of St. An- 
toine and Marceau. he Tuilleries were approached, but no act of 
hostility occurred up to ten o’clock. In the mean time the brave 
men of the ci-devant Garde Nationale bezan to assemble on the Bou- 

evards, in the Place de Greve, and in other places, with the certain- 
ty of death if defeated. At the same moment a new and most im- 
portant incident occurred : The students of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
having been dismissed without their swords (lads from fifteen to |! 
twenty-three years of age,) joined the people nearly to a man, then 
separated, proceeding ‘iugly to different parts to take the command 
of the people, or rather to receive it from them ; and nobly did they 
repay the contidence so placed in them. In an hour an immense 
force was brought to bear on several points. The Hote! de Villele 
was attacked, carried, and became the point d’appui_ ‘The depot of 
artillery in the Rue du Bac (St. Thomas d’ Aquin) was equally carried, 
and the cannon carried off to the most important points, and worked 
with amazing coolness and effeet for twelve hours by these heroic 
youths. ‘bhe Tuilleries were attacked, and defended by the 3d Re- 
giment of the Garde Royale, (all of whom were Vendeane); they 
were the first soldiers who fired on the people on Wednesday. Far- 
ly in the day the Sapeurs Pompiers surrendered. A large proportion 
of the gendarmes soon afterwards followed their example. I should 
have said earlier that the whole garrisen of Paris had been ordered 
ent on the preceding night. The 5th Regiment were ordered to 
** Make ready !’ * Present !"—and they turned their pieces on their 
Colonel, waiting with singular coolness for the word * Fire!” That 
officer immediately broke his sword upon his knee, tore off his epau- 
Jettes, and retired. The people threw themselves into the arms of 
the soldiers, who received their embrace, but maintained their posi- 
tion. * Vive la ligne!” 

uence, during the night, and ever since, a Constant exclamation with 
the people. 

At ten o’clock I went to the Place du Carousel. Inthe Rue Riche- 
lieu, and all the neighbourhood of the Rue St. Honore, the parties 
were en face. The 3d Guards maintained the appearance of deter- 
mination to fight. The people were accumulating frightfully. Not 
a word was spoken. ‘The garden of the Tuilleries wae closed. In 
the Place du Carouse! I found three squadrons of Lancers of the 
(iarde Royale, a battallion of the 3d regiment of the Garde, and 


n battery of six pieces, also of the Garde. The Tuilleries and Lou- 





ee ogee eesus 


vre were occupied by a regiment of Swiss Guards. ‘Jhey have 
perished ! 

A few soldiers of the Garde were eating their breakfast —al! the 
rest, to whom I have referred, were on the quivive, ready to mount 


or fall in. 
1 passed on to the Quai du Louvre. The Pont des Arta (a wood- 
en bridge for foot passengers opposite the Louvre,) and the Palace ot 
‘the Institute, were so crowded, that I turned fortunately to the Pont 
foval At that moment a dreadful tiraillaide was heard in the 
Place de Greye. It was answered by a rolling fire in every direction, 
and in five minutes 15,000 of the finest troops in the world ound 
themselves engaged with citizens variously armed. Uere was a 
small party of elderly men, National Cuards, who, witha sang froid 


only equalled by that of the beardless students of the Poly- 
technic School, opened their fire on the Garde Royale—horse and 
foot, and artillery, French and Swiss—taking especial care to avoid 
injuring the regiments of the line, who remained grave spectators of 


the slaughter that ensued. In another direction might be seen the 
ferociout Federes of the quarters St. Antoine and Marceau, with their 
pikes of 1815, or other less terrible looking weapons—thousaads of 
women and unarmed people looking on and encouraging the popular 
party. 

lor ten hours the war raged incessantly. Onevery hand, without 
intermission, musketry rolled, cannons thundered, shouts and cries 
were heard. I proceeded toa remote quarter of the town, whith I 
found quiet as on ordinary occasions 

I had sat for two hours, at a window overlooking the city, with a 
Colonel of the Imperial Old Guard. The first words burst from his 
lips with a tone of triunaph—* Nous avons un point d’appuila.” 

The Hotel de Ville had suarendered. The “ fine” fired no shot 
during the day. The 53d refused to act. The cannoniers of the 
Guard gave their pieces an elevation which spared assailants who 
spared not them, for the intention was not ascertained. 

The cavalry were cut up in a hundred eharges. 

The tri-coloured fing soon floated on the tower of the Hotel de 
‘ile, and on those of the Cathedral (Notre Dame.) 

IJ am obliged to suspend details from hurry. 

On Tuesday night Prince Polignac nasrowly escaped being made 
prisover. His house was rovghly handled. On Wednesday night 
the celebrated Abbe de Fraysenous (Bishop of Hermopolis) was ar- 
resied, lam assured. A\|I the Priests disappeared during that day. 

The Ministers all ran off, save Debelleme, who was thrown into 
prison for allowing some of the journals to be printed. 

At 100’clock the Tuilleries and Louvre still held out, but at that 
moment I saw march along the Boulevard part of a regiment of Lan- 
cers, whose appearance indicated extreme fatigue. They were 
gnickly followed by a portion of a regiment of infautry of the guard. 

A regiment (orthe remains of a regiment) of Cuirassiers, mixed 
up with Gendarmes de Chasse next followed—the horses cut up, and 
the men fainting. Lastly, a portion of a regiment of the line fol- 
Jowed witha melancholy air. The remainder of the three regiments 
tirst neutioned were dead ; the survivors, with some soldiers of a 
regiment of the line,were on their way to join the King at St. Cloud, 
where they arrived in a most confused state yesterday 

The attack on the Louvre and Tuilleries was renewed yeste rday, 
wd with success, but with great slaughter. The Palace was pilla- 
ged. The different barracks of the unhappy Swiss Guards were car 
ried in the course of the day, and the Swiss (having refused to sur- 
render) cut to pieces. A regiment of Hussars of the guard march- 
ed in from Orleans yesterday morning, but hearing of the retréat of 
those above mentioned, they halted in the Place Louis XVI and in 
ihe course of the day retreated from St. Cloud, receiving a heavy 
fire ontheir way. ‘he tri-colored flag waved once more over all the 
public monuments. ‘The joy was universal. 

The appointment of Gen. La Fayette to the command of the Na- 
tional Guard was a happy circumstance; 80,000 will be orga: 


ized to 
night. At this instant the disarming of the rabble is in progress. 
There is a large@soat at this moment receivirg the melancholy freight 
of the cead from the Palace of the Louvre. 


The duc d’Orleans will be king. His son is marching to Paris in 
aid of the Bourgeois, at the head of his regiment of Hlusesars. Gen. 
Gerard is at the head of the armed force under La Fayette. The 
Royal embiems, and every mention of Royalty have disappeared ev- 
ery where. The King of France, whoever he shall be, must be a 
very limited monarch to receive the approbation of the people. 

Napoleon If. is in the mouths ofall the low orders. 

The newspapers will give you other particulars. 

‘The troops are assembling in the Place du Carousel, to march up 
on St. Cloud—-but there will be little fighting. 

At the moment I write, there are placards posted, with these 
wrords—*"* No mere Bourbons !"” 


July 31.—This is surely the most extraordinary nation on the face 
of the earth. The day before yesterday Paris was filled with 150,- 
000 men engaged in mortal combat. Yesterday morning ali was 
calm. The military service was performed with order and precis- 
ion by 100,000 men, who never be‘ore this week figured as soldiers. 
A decent gravity reigned every where during the day. At every in- 
stant were to be met men Carrying on biers such of the wounded as 
could be transported to the hospitals with safety , 15,00 of all par- 
ties are inthe Hotel Dieu alone. The dead were also honorably 
disposed of. The number in the Louvre was immense. Eighty 
were borne to a spot opposite the eastern g te of that building yes- 
terday, and buried with inilitary honors. Nearly as many were put 
on board of a lighter, and brouglit down the Seine to the Champ de 
Mars, and there appropriately interred. A considerable number, 
among whom were four Eaglishmen, who fell on the preceding day, 
were buried in the Marche des Innocens. 

The evening was, if possible, more interesting and imposing. Al- 
ready had the principal portion of the Garde Nationale beea re-or- 
ganized, and with * the people,” the persons dignitied by the supe- 
rior orders as canaille, been put in possession of all the military 
posts of the metropolis, and occupied thein with the air of veterans. 
Along the quays ana streets the bende inhabitants were to be seen 
seated in groups preparing bandages and liut for the wounded. The 
passages, (arcades) afforded striking evidences of this benevolent 
disposition. All the milliners, and their shopwomen, and workwo- 

_ men, were to be seen sitting outside their shops, (because those, be- 
ing closed, afforded no light,) busily engaged in making iiat. 

Paris is so fortified interiorly, that a million of men would hardly 
suffice to carry it. I forget how many thousand streets it coutaius, 
but every street of them is capable of Jong and protracted defence— 
the means for which, however, I do not feel at liberty to describe. 

The Ecole Militaire surrendeased yesterday. The artillery from 
Vincennes marched upon St. Cloud. ‘I'he fortress itself remains 1a 
possession of the King’e troops. The Duc de Bordeaux is said 
tobethere. Poor chid! I am sure he would not be molested. If 
menaced, he would certainly be preserved by the Garde Nationale, 
at the expense of their lives—yea, even the commonest labourer 
would answer for his safety, if he were throwa upon him for protec- 
tion. The priests had ai] disappeared, or if visible, were disguised. 
The Provisional Government Caused them to be informed that they 
are under the protection of the nation, and might resume their func- 
tions in security. They have, in consequence, all returned to their 

churches amd houses. A large force has assembled at St. Cloud, 
with the intention, it is said, of remaming there... They do not 3n- 
fend attacking Paris, it ts believed, but, if attacked, will 
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Chateau of the Tuilleries remains in the hands of the brave fel- 
~ who took it. They are principally of the working classes, and | t 
on Thursday night presented a most grotesque appearance. Among 
them are four Irish mechanics, who arrived “ fortunately” in Paris | t 
“that very day,” on their way to Charenton. The thing was not to 
be withstood, so they went with “ the boys.” 


dent to every man who saw them that the French troops were de- 
jected. 
fought, moreover, against theirown countrymen. 
had still more cause for dejection, for they apprehended that no 
quarter would be — them. Rs | tse» hey Fy A 
all w d er ; e e fou ike lions. 
ee ee he aaa boned the Bur- | inthe gift of the corporation or the pepole. [1 } 
geois, and was the boldest of the combatants. 


Rue Plumet. The 3d Regimont of the Guard [Vendeans} fought 
with preat bravery and devotion. 
dered their swords. 
men in the country—fought with heroism and constancy, but were 
dreadfully cut up. Many of them [private soldiers] were young men 
| of amily. 
of the engagement, may be taken from the following instance : A 
company of them defended one portion of the Rue St. Honore. They 
were reduced to 60 when I saw them, and fought in three lines of 
single files. 
in Trent ofthem. The foremost Swiss soldier would fire, or attempt 
to fire, and would fall pierced with balls before he could wheel to 
gain the rear. 


ries,and at the Place de Greve, was maintained with the most 
deadly obstinacy. ‘The Rue St. Honore, for two days, was a perpet- 
house, which forms the corner of the streets Rohan and St. Honore, 


same moment, and for hours. 


so maintained, that the front of the Palace of the Institute 1s speck 
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within these two days, 
their moustaches shaven off. 


The number of men under arms this day, is com ely small. 


The loss of both parties on Thursday was immense. It was evi- 


Some of them had not tasted food for thirty hours. The 
he r Swis 


They were wrong, for the lives of 


At one point, a wogan in the costume of 
ea: A woman, dressed 
in man’s clothes, fonght at the attack on the Swiss barracks, in the 


Many of the Cuirassieurs surren- 
The Lancers of the Guard—the finest body of 


The manner in which the Swiss fought, and the nature 


The people occupied the whole breadth of the street 


The same occurred tothe next, and so on, until they 
had every one fallen. The contest here, at the Louvre, the Tuille- 


ual sceneof slaughter. There may be counted in the front of a 
five thousand shot holes. The Louvre, [except the picture gallery 
-—what a nation !] was on all sides attaeked and defended at the 
In the court of the Louvre,a field- 
piece was planted, which commanded the Pont des Arts, being ex- 
actly opposite the Institute. Here the fighting was so dreadful and 


led with musket and grape shot. One cannon ball ae only to 
have been fired. It has smashed a portion of the wall, and from its 
elevation, must have caused dreadful execution in sweeping the 
biidge. The attack onthe Tuilleries was not of long duration; it 
was overin two or three hours. A young fellow marched on with 
a tri-colored flag at the head of the attacking Bourgeois. A thou- 
sand balls, fired from the front of the chateau, whistled by him 
without touchiug him. He continued to march with sang froid, but 
with, at the same time, an air of importance, up to the triumphal 
arch, and remajned there until the end of the battle. 

The neighborhood of the Hotel de Ville, was the theatre of a still 
more dread(al conflict. The people occupied the Quai Pelleteir, and 
the Place de Greve. After a most sanguinary struggle, they were 
slowly beaten from the Quay isto the Place, which, with the Hotel 
de Ville, they maintained against some of the finest troops in the 
universe throughout the day. 

‘Tue order that prevails reflects upon the people and their Chiefs 
the Inghest honor. To the credit of the Parisians be it known, that, 
amid all their excitement, not a forcigner has been insulted. 

Money is not to be had. The money-changers have all disappear- 
ed. g 

On the evening of Wednesday, an Eagle [one of Napoleon's old 
regiments] was mounted over the triumphal arch in the Place du 
Carousal, together with the tri-colored flag. The flac remains, but 
the eagle has been taken down. The tri-coloured cockade, or breast 
knot, 1s general, not only among the French, but the Russians, En- 
glish, Germans, Danes, and other foroigners. 





The following lively story is told by the correspondent of the 
London Morning Herald, among the details of the early scenes of 
the revolution in Paris :— 


On Tuesday evening matters began to wear a very scrions aspect. 
The gendarmes posted on the Place du Palais Royal were incessant- 
ly attacked, by what youin London would calla mob of dandies, 
with a perseverance and desperation of which all the riots, revolts, 
tumults, or revolutions of England aflord no example. They were 
supporte J, it istrue, by young burgeois, and by the lower classes, 
but the majority, by 4 o’clock, were Paris fops, with rattans in their 
hands and pistls in their pockets. Some of them were killed.— 
Wishing to see something of the matter, I took a cabriolet and at- 
tempted to drive through the Place du Palais Royal, and got into 
the thick of the fight. The cab-driver had been a chasseur a che- 
val of the Imperial Guard. When we reached the tails of the horses 
ot’ the line of gendarmes, posted opposite the Rue Froidmantcau, 
the excitement was too much for him. The people were charged 
by the cavalry—fired their pistols in their faces, retired, and return- 
ed to the attack, with cries of Vengeance ?—Liberte?—A bas le 
Roi !—Vive la Charte !—Vive l Empereur !—Vive Napcoleon 11. !— 
La Mort a Polignac !—La Mort a Peyronnet !—Laberte oula Mort! 
This was too much for my cocker. He lost his head, and charged 
the gendarmes en arriere with his miserable old horse. I seized the 
reins and checked him, knowing how much he was compromising 
my safety, but it was in vain, for rising on his feet, and flourishing 
his casqguette over his head, he roared with all his power Vive ?Em 


pereur. 





From the Southern Review, No. XI. 
AGRARIAN AND EDUCATION SYSTEMS. 
1. Popular Political Economy, by Thomas Hodgskin. 268 pages, 
8 vo. London, 1827. 
2 Oblsertations on the sources and effects of unequal Wealth. 
Byllesby. 167 pages, 12 mo. New York, 1826. 


3. The Rights of Man to Property: being a proposition to make it 
tt cqual among the adults of the present generation, and to provide 
Jor its equal transmission to every tndividual of each succeeding 
generation on arriving at years of maturity. By Thomas Skid- 
more. 435 pages, 12mo. New York, 1829. 


4. Essays on Education contained in the “ Free Eaquirer” of New 
‘ork. Edited by Frances Wright and Robert Dale Owen, (for 
the month of May, 1830.) 
5. Same in the ** New York Daily Sentinel” for the month of May, 
830. Edited by Andrews, Stanley, & Co. ; and the Mechanic’s 
Froe Press, Phiiedeiphia. 

“* Dhe Friend of Equal Rights.” A daily newspaper, edited at New 
York, by Alex. Ming, senior, and Thomas Skidmore. Motte— 
“ All children have equal rights to maintenance aud education : 
al] mankind at the age of maturity to equal property.” First No. 
published Apri] 24, 1830. 


It is not by the size of a book that its importance in this country is 
to be estimated. There is no book published in the United States of 
equal importance in its effects upon public opinion as a well conduct- 
ed newspaper of extensive circulation. Wowever objectionable to 
us, are the opinions propogated in the publications (newspapers in- 
cluded) above enumerated, they are propogated with the zeal of men 
who are in earnest ; of men whoere manifestly persuaded that they 
are well founded ; who, however mistaken, have brought to the 
work great energy and undoubted talent. We are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the next election in the city ef New York will shew that 
the votaries of the doctrines edvocated in the Daily Sentinel, will 
amount to betweeen one third and one half of the voters of that city, 
forming a political party of and for themselves, and quite independ- 
ent of the political parties usually before the public, whether as ad- 
vocates of men or of measures. 

In the tenth chapter of the first of these works, p. 236, there 
is an attempt to prove, that as all is the exclusive preduce of }Jabor— 
that as capital, in whatever form it may appear, is of itself sbsolute- 
ly useless and unproductive, as it is a mere instrument in the hands | 
of the operative or laborer, the whole value of the article produced | 
belongs tothe latter, and the capitalist is not of right entitled to 
any shere inthe priceor value of the production—that if he insists 
on dividing that price with the operative, it is a fraud aad robbery 
committed on the Jatter, it is an injury to society by enabling the 
idle non-producer to live cu the labor of those who produce—that no 
right whatever appertains to him who has saved or in any way accu- 
mulated capital, to transmit itto his posterity—that, in fact, all ca- 
pital saved, may be considered as saved and accumulated out of the 
fraud committed on the operative aud producer, who is alone to be 
regarded as the source of all public and private wealth, and to whom 
alone belongs the article produced, and the price it sells for. Hence 


By L. 


ney, of rent, or in any other way, isto be regarded as an unfair ad- 
vantage taken of the producer, who is thas reduced in his emolu- 
ments, and deprived of one half of the fruits of his earnings. 

All these notions are maintained aleo by Mr. Byllesby, who re- 
gards the invention of money, of banks, of labour-saving machinery, 
and of profits received by those who do not actually contribute labor 
for labour, as the source of the widely extended misery now com- 
plained of in Great Britain and this country pusiontel - Head 
verts with commendation to a book we have not seen, * , PBiamacts A 
inquiry into the principles of the distribution of wealth, most con- 
ducive to human happiness.” In this book, Mr. Thompson, it seems, 
among other complaints against existing evils, inveighs strongly 
apelnes the privilege of directing the future disposition of property 
»y will. 

Messrs. Skidmore and Ming go further. They propose a conven- 
tion to be held, which shall order (inter alia) pp. 137-144— 

An immediate abolition of all debts. . 

An inventory of all real and personal peoperty within the state. 

A census of all the inhabitants, white or black. 

An equal division of all the property, real and personal, among 
such citizens, indiscriminately, as have attained the age of eighteen, 
without regard to colour. 

An apportionment of a full share to every citizen as he shall here- 
after arrive at the age of eighteen. 

The abolition of all interest on money, 
wills. 

When any person dies, leaving a widow or.widower, the survivor 
is to retain half the sum of their joint property ; the other half is 
to go tothe public administrator assigned tw take charge of the ef- 
fects of all deceased persons. 

An annual dividend, forever, shall be made of such gublic proper- 
ty, among citizens who shal] arrive at the age of eighteea. 

Every such citizen may afterwards reside within the state or 
elsewhere, as he sees fit. 

_ There are eleven other provisions in this plan, which do not think 
it necessary to copy. . 

In p. 382, et seq. Mr. Skidmore discusses the benefits and evils of 
labour saving machinery; and decides against their utility, inas- 
much as they decrease the value of fiemen bobou, by superseding its 
necessity. He then proposes a remedy as follows :—* The steam- 
engine is not injurious to the pdor, when they can have the benefit of 
it ; and this, on supposition, being always the case, instead of being 
looked on as'a curse, should be regarded asa blessing. If then it is 
seen that the steam engine is likely greatly to impoverish or destroy 
the poor, what Lave they to do but to lay hold of it and make it 
their own? Let them appropriate also, in the same way, the cotton fac- 
tories, the cael Daren theiron foundries, the rolling mills, hou- 
ses, churches, ships, goods, steam-boats, fields of agriculture, &c. &¢. 
10 Manner as proposed in this work, and a ger right, tad ibe 
will never have occasion any more to consider that as an evil whic 


and the right of making 
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his parents may have been guilty ; ‘ “i ‘ld 
induced by neglecting the education and maintenance of the children 
of the poor, are of far more detriment to society than any tax that 
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These remedies for the evils of society, recommended by Messrs. 


Skidmore and Ming, appear somewhat too violent too \io!ent to Miss 


Wright and her coadjutor, Mr. Owen, and to the editors of the Sen- | moditied or limited, may be safely left to themselves. 


inel, all of whom have eee the [ag ee oe : 


he “Sentinel” do indeed stand forward as the advocates of the 


operatives and mechanics, and have done much to form into an or- 
ganized party this description of the citizens of New-York. 


The party thua formed, it is expected, will be able to count at the 


ensuing elections in New-York, about eight thousand votes. They 
propose 


To elect legislators out of their own body, instrncted to advocate 


upon all occasions, and to vote for the interests of the mechanics 
and operatives specifically. 


To give away to their own friends and supporters all offices with- 


To inttoduce laws creating liens in favor of mechanics. ye 
To attempt the suppression and annihilation, gradually, of a 


banks, banking systems, and monopolies among the wealthy. 


To reduce ail salaries : regarding one thousand or fifteen hundred 
> careenaes Scate sen for instance, for the duties 
uce #1x or seven thousand. 

To introduce (and this is held out as their main object) a system of 


universal educaticn, on a plan, whereof the following are the lead 
ing Fentome : 


very child born in the state, however idle, negligent, extrava- 


gant. profligate or criminal his parents may have becn or may be, Is 
eniitied to full maintenance, 
opm of the public, until he comes of 
P. 4 


clothing, and education, at the 
e (Free Enquirer, ne il. 
7)3 1 the child has committed no offence, althougn 
ee inasmuch as the vicious habits 


can be imposed to bring them vp with good morals and sound know- 
ledge ; inasmuch as thisis a right, incident to every humane reature 
born in society—a right as perfect as that of the children of the 


wealthy ; and inasmuch as tliere is no good reason why wealth should 


confer exclusive privileges. 


Thet these schools for cducating, clothing and teeding, upon terms 
until adnit age, 
shall be supported by a slight tax on every citizen ; a tax such as the 
poor can easily bear; the deficiency to be made up out of the funds 
of the State treasury. . , 

That at these schools, the children shall, without exception, be 
taught agriculture, gardening, and some mechanic trade, as well as 
the usual course of school learning, in its most perfect and extended 
sense. That they shal! be clothed, fed, instructed, and treated alike, 
upon terms of the most repulican equality. ‘If we are asked what 
sort of education is good enough for the common people? we ask, 
in reply, what sort of education is good enough for the richest and 
most favored classes in the land? The answer to the one question is 
with us the answer to the other.” Sa 
That no citizen shall be absolutely compelled to send his children 
to these schools, though he shall be taxed for their support ; but, as 
an inducement, it is insinuated that all public offiecs and honors will 
be divided among the citizens who shall have been thus educated in 
common. 

That the teachers sha!l be elected by the people. 
That by this means the succeeding generations will be republicans 
in feeling, in education, and in every substantial sense of the word, 
with equal privileges of knowledge of every kind to set out with. 
The plan is more fully developed in the fourth essay on public ed- 
ucation, in the New-York Sentinel. 


‘Is Public Education best conducted in Boarding Schools or Day 
Schools ?—In examining this very important question, on the deci- 
sion of which the whole structure of a system of education de- 
pends, let us bear in mind, that in America, education ought to be 
equal and republican; and further, that it ought to be—not gocd 
enough fof the common people—but the best which national wisdom 
can devise. 

“If state schools are to be, as now in New-England, common day 
schools only, we do not perceive how cither of these requisitions are 
to be fulfilled. In republican schools, there must be no temptations 
to the growth of aristocratical prejudices. The pupils must learn 
to ounalles themselves as fellow-citizens, as equals. Respect onght 
to be paid, and wil] always be paid to virtue and talent ; but it ought 
not to be paid to riches, or withheld from poverty. Yet, if the chil- 
dren from these state schools are to go every evening, the one to his 
wealthy parent’s soft carpeted drawing-room, the other to his poor 
father’s or widowed mother’s comfortless cabin, will they return the 


who thinks they will. 
“ Again: if it isto be left to the parents’ taste and. pecuniary 
means to clothe their children as they please and as they can, thie 


| one in braided broadcloth and velvet cap, and the other inthreadvare ; 


homespun—will they meet as friends and equals? will there be no 
envy on the one side and disdain on the other? And are envy aid 
disdain proper ard virtuous feelings in young repubjicans? Yet if 
state schools be day schools only, bow can there be uniformity of 
dress ? Must not the poor widow dress her children as she can? 

* But again; is that education the best which teaches chiidren the 
common branches of education during six or seven hours cach day, 
and then leaves them to all the bad habits which clnidren suffered to 
run wild will acquire? Here inthe city, for instance, is the educa- 
tion the Lest, vy which children spend five or six hours out of the 
twenty-four in the strects, learning rudeness, impertinent manners, 
vulgar language and vicious habits ? will any advantages in schoo! 
compensate for these disadvantages out of it? But let us remem- 
ber, it is not the question whether this half training (too often much 
less than half) is good enough for the common people. It is the 
question whether it is the best that can be devised. 

‘* For our own parts we understand education to mean, every thing 
which influences, directly or indirectly, the child’s character. To 
see his companitns smoke segars is a part of his education ; to hear 
Oithsis a part of his education ; tosce and laugh at drunken men in 
the streets is a part of his education ; to witness vulgar merri- 
ment or coarse brawls isa part of his education. Andif any one 
thinks that an education like this (which is daily obtained in 
the streets of our city) will be counteracted and neutralized by 
half a dozen hours schooling, we are not of his opinion. We 
had almost as soon have a child of ours brought up among the In- 
dians, as have him frequent a common day school one halfthe day, 
and wander about our streets the other half. 

“* But even if none of these reasons existed, how is the poor labor- 
er, Or poorer widow to keep her children at a day school, until they 
have received an education equal to that of their richer neighbors ? 
Can the laborer or the widow afford to support their children till 
they are twelve, fourteen, or sixteen years old, while they peruse 
the page of ecience, and obtain the acquirements and accomplish- 
ments which form the enlightened, well-educated man? Even if no 
children’s tax be levied on them, can they furnish food and decent 
clothing for their children during the necessary term? And if they 
eannot clothe theirs, wil] they send them to school to be looked 
down upon and laughed at? If day schools alone are provided, 
therefore, wou!d not those very children who most require instruc- 
tion, be virtually excluded. 

‘* Te not the developement of the social habits, of the dispositions, 
of the moral feelings, the most important of the teacher’s duties. 
And what opportunity is there of fulfilling that duty, unless the pu- 
pils be at all times under his eye and his control ? 

** One other strong objection to the day schools remains. If ag- 
riculture is to form a part of the instruction of al] children, it must 
be taught in the country, where the pupil is boarded and lodged, as 
well as received during class hours. We conceive that agricul- 


young republican ; both because it is the most neceessary and use- 
ful of all occupations, and thus affords an independence in the worst 
reverse of fortune ; and also, because if practically taught, in the 
schools, it will supply a considerable portion of the expense. The 
pupils may raise their own vegetables, corn and grain ; and these 
ought to form three fourths at least} of their food. 

‘* We conceive then, that state schools, to be republican, efficient 
and acceptable to all, must receive the children, not only six hours 
a day, but altogether; must feed them, clothe them, lodge them ; 
must direct not their studies only, but their occupations and amuse- 
ments: must care for them entil their education is completed, and 
then only abandon them to the world as useful, intelligent, virtuous 
citizens. 

“We do not consider this question regarding d.y schools and 
boarding schools as a non-essential, a matter that may be decided 
either way without ruin to the cause. We conceive that on its de- 
cision depends, ina manner, every thing. On its decision depends 
whether the system of education which the people call for, shall be 
a party palliative, or an efficient cure; whether the poor man’s 
cluld shall be educated or not; whether the next generation shall 
obtain their just rights er lose them. 

“We know that this article will startle some timid spirits, who 
cannot conceive how the nation will resolve to incur the expense of 
such a system. And we think it not unlikely, that if the people 
decide, as we are convinced they wil}, for such a system at once, its 
adoption may be somewhat retarded. But it is better—iafinitely 
better that it should be somewhat delayed, than that it should be 
frittered away, by half measures, into nothing worth having.” 


“ At a numerous meeting of the working men’s party, at Harmo- 
ny Hall, N. York, in the middle of May, 1830, the following, among 
other resolutions, was carried by an overwhelming majority.—Cour. 
and Eng. of May 20, 1830. 

“* That.we consider any system of education incomplete and un- 
republican, which does not embrace equal food, clothing and instruc- 
tion, from infancy to maturity; and that we consider it to be one of 
the most important duties of government to provide such educa- 
tion and guardianship for the children of all, without respect to 
persons or classes. 

‘“* That we recommend to our delegation in the Executive Com- 
mittee, to accede to no half measures on this subject,the very turn- 
ing point of our cause, convinced that principie ought to go before 
temporary expedience ; and that whatever measures the people see 
to be just and right, and are resolved to carry, thuse they will carry 
in spite of the influence of wealth, the intrigues of unprincipled poli- 
ticians, and the achemes of designing demagogues.” (Meaning mod- 
erate men and men of property.) [2 

“In another resolution, they deprecate ‘ al) squeamish policy, 


and declare that the times require not only good temper, but good 
courage.” 


What ulterior proposals are to be built upon these, we know not; 
and we have no right to sssume, without proof, or to draw conclau- 
om beyond what reasonable probability wil! bear us out in de- 

ucing. 

These advocates of the right of education as above set forth, are 
pleased to designate as aristocrats, unprincipled politicians and de- 
signing-demagogues, a!] those who are of opinion, ourselves iaclu- 
ded, that theee schemes are neither just, nor expedient, nor practi 
cable. But opposed as we are tothe proposals of the Free Enqui- 
rer and Sentinel, we by no means wish to disparage the motives of 
these theorists, to undervalue their talents, to blame their zeal, or 
to decry their publications. If they have truth on their side, they 
ought to succeed ; if they be wrong, their opponents ought to show 
that they are so: we acknowledge, without hesitation, the perfect 
right that every man in society possesses, or ought te possess, to 
advance in his own manner any opinion, however dubious, oa ans 
subject that requires public investigation, in order that it may be 
fairiy and caimly dise before the public. Throughout the 
wh range of human enquiry, there is not a position that can be 
concealed -with benefit tothe public ; norean truth be fixed on a firm 
basis without perfect freedom of discussion she have caus. 
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| Upon any occaston, to shun the light; nor can the public good be 








wonder that unmarried men and women, 
- and Frances Wright, or that 


next day as friends and equals? He kaows little of human nature. | 


ture ought to form a prominent part of the education of every | 


ther off; of course, 


romoted by the suppression of opinion on any sviject, particulat- 
f i i now before us. As to the propo- 
y on one so interesting a¢ Ski & Mi 
sals of Messrs. H in, » Byliesby, agg . ling, 
we think they are too extravagant to need refutation. [ J 
who advocate a forcible, compulsive, and equal en Nae 
ty, or who would take away all right of bequeathmen Pa para 
so outrageous, in the re state of society, are not oon 
They may be advanced, without reasonable apprehension, from ~ 
number of converts they spa A = excepting among the 
i s for the prisons and penitentiaries. , 
“The sole pr A a that we have now to discuss, are, ign ag 
just, and whether it be expedient for the public good, — -y idfe, 
the extravagant, the drunken, the vicious, the crimina pe! ae 
grade, shall have the right to bring into this world a family of child. 
ren, and compel his honest, frugal, hard-working neighbor to -—. 
port and educate them till a ee San, enon 
i . wi wer : . 
tin eee aed like Robert Dale Owen 
mechanics, who obstinately and igno- 
rantly crowd together in large cities, till they elbow each other out 
of employment, should propose this scheme of universal education 
and maintenance; but the true question is, or we hope it -ill_ be, 
how this scheme for taxing industry to encourage idleness will be 
relished by the men v-ho have labored hard and lived frugally to ac- 
uire property, or whose parents have done so for them aad before 
them. ; F 
The first object that strikes us on the general view of this plan of 
edueation, is, that it isa direct attack upon all the usual privileges 
attached to the possession of property ; itis a tax upon the posses- 
sor of property for the benefit of those who have not acquired, or 
have not saved any. [4.] It does not, to be sure, | ppeets a wealthy 
wan from wearing broadcloth, or having a pie and a pudding added 
to his Sunday dinner, but it prohibits the gratification that parents 
take, in granting slight indulgences to their children—it prohibits 
under threat of political exclusion, [5] a pareat from having his son 
educated according to his own notions of what may be necesssr} 
to his future comfort, happiness and success in life, and compels 
him, under a pais) and peualty in reserve, to conform in all things to 
the patent education system of these exclusive republicaus. It isa 
positive refusai that any advantage whatever shall be attached to the 
possession of property, however meritoriously it has been acquired. 
In the jate papers of the ‘* Seutinel,” in relation to the Register’s 
office, it appears that, according to the notion of these men of lib- 
erty and equality, one thousand, or at the utmost, fifteen hundred 
dojlars per annum, is as much as any man [6] in the city of New Fork 
ought reasonably torequire. It 1s impossiole not to suspect, that 
these pretensions will be followed up hereafter by a graduation of 
property and income, to preserve the republic from the aristocracy 
of wealth, and the surplus taken from the possessors will be conse- 
crated to the good of the republican mechanics.[7] It is well that 
Miss Wright and Robert D. Owen strenuously recommended, that, 
Jor the present, the exertions of the mechanics should be conecntra- 
ted on this republican system of education. This giant foot of re- 
form, once firmly fixed »;on the battle-ground, the body will soon 
follow. . 7 i 
That an ameliorated system of national education, is extremely 
desirable as a matter of prudent expense and of general benefit, we 
are as ready to admit as they are ; but that our drunken and thievish 
neighbor +as a right to call upon us to feed, clothe, ane educate his 
children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, is a pesition we should 
be strongly inclined to controvert. if not demanded asa right, we 
snould consider the proposal on the ground of public expedience, 
aud willingly submitto any reasonable pian that the good of the 
country requires and that does not involve 2 premium for idleress, 
vice and bastardy ; buta right to s ize our property forthe benefit 
of his children, is so near akin to a right to seize it for his owa ben- 
efit, that we should be very apt to prove refractory to the demand. [8] | 
If there be one opiuion absolutely necessa-y to the existence oi 
civilized society, itis,that the right to property belongs exclusivly 
to those who have honestly acquired it by any means allowed by the 
laws of the land. [If it isto be taken from them, as of right, it can 
only be so by their own conscnt given for that purpose by themselves 
or their representatives, and for the common good.[9] If it be ta- 
ken from thems to be disposed of in aid of those who have failed in 
acquiring any property of their own, it must be because the propo- 
sed employment of the portion so taken from the wealthy, is in- 
tended to cenfer a benefit on the rich as well as the poor, in conse- 
quence of some community of interest between them. Of 
this, if the poor, by constituting the political majority, are to be 
the exclusive judges, the result is too plain to be doubted, that the 
wealth of the country will, sooner or later, be legislated into the 
; pockets of the needy. Whether any honest, any industrious man, 
any father of a family, would choose to live in a comutunity con- 
, ducted upon these principles of republicanism, (eo calied) is to usa. 
| matter of great doubt. 
| fragments of our earnings and our savings, and place them beyond 
| the reach of invasion by these universa) philanthropists. [10. } 
According to the proposed pian of universal education, the na- 
| tioual schools will form one vast pauper system,(11] by means of 
, which, the childrea, not of the poor who have become such by un- 
; blamable misiurtune, but the children of ali those who choose to 
' spend their earnings tn dissipation or in drunkenness, or their hours 
| in idleness, are to fire equally well with the chitdren of the most 
| deserving. if this be not a reward conferred on the vices of the 
| Vicious, we know not in what other manner to depict this 
pian. Ezoncrated from the cares and the charge of a family, what 
inducement will the ie have to work, or the extravagant to save, 
or the dissipated to refrain? To us this secmsa manitest premium 
conferred on ali the bad habits and qualities of which a parent can 
be guilty. The proposal extends as well to illegitimate es to legiti- 
mate offspring, for it is distinctly laid down by these writers, that as 
the child has committed no offence, it cught not in any manner to 
suffer, directly or indirectly, for the offence of its parents; also, 
that every child is born into the world with a ricur to maintenance 
and education ; a right perfect, equal, indefeasible.[12] 


[1] To give office not to any man because he is our 
friend or our enemy, but because we believe him to be the 
honest friend of principles, true, practical, regenerating, and 
alone capable of saving this republic from a gradual sinking 
back into aristocracy, vice and corruption. Eds. Sent. 

[2] Meaning (with ithe Southe:n Reviewer's permission) 
no such thing. Eds. Sent. 

[3] This is true ; and if our oppanents here had common 


sense (or rather common honesty) they would say the samc 
| thing. Eds. Sent. 


, 





New England. 


5] This seems to us an incorrect way of stating the case. 
If public opinion prefer those men as legislators who have 
been educated in National Schools, ean others be said to be 
‘forced into these schools ‘ under threat of political exclu- 
sion?” Eds. Sent. 

[6] And is it not? 

[7] We are most decidedly opposed to all sumptuary 
laws. We believe them to be positively mischievous, and 
an encroachment on human liberty. Eds. Sent. 





[8] We have never proposed that one man should have 
a right to seize, for the benefit of his own children, the pro- 
perty of another; but only that the State should have a 
sight to prevent vice, intemperance, immorality, crime and 


ignorance, by carefully educating the children of all. Eds. 
Suat. 


[9] And have we ever proposed any thing else? Eds. 
Sent. 


[10] No one will dispute the Reviewer's right so todo. 


For our own parts, we should collect the | 


- [4] So is every tax for education: for instance, that of | 





STI’ ? THE AMERICAN INSTITU 
CONSTITUTION OF SE RUCTION. Te 


Preamble.—We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, 
our zealous efforts to promote the cause of popular edney; 
to adopt the Sterns Constitution, and to obey the By Lay, 
in conformity theerto. 

2 ARTICLE 1. Its name and Object.—The Society shall be 
the title of the American Institute of Instruction. Its op), 
be the diffusion of useful knowiedge in regard to education 
Arricis II. Members.—1. Any gentieman of good mora} 
interested in the subject of E neation, may become a mm, 
this Institute, by signing this Constitution, and paying, At th, 
of his admission, a fee of ene dollar. 
2. An annual assessment of one dollar shal! be Jaid 
member; by neglecting to pay which, for more than one 
due notice from the Treasurer, he shall cease te ve a Mem de 
socicty ! i 

3. Any gentleman, by paying at one time the sum of tweny 
Jars, sh nit become a member of the member of the Institute j, 
and be exempted from all future assessments. ; 

4. Honorary members may be elected by the Institute, 

commendation of two thirds of the Directors present at any 

meeting of that Board. 

5. For dishonerable or immoral conduct, a member may), 
missed from the society, by a vote of two thirds of the » 
present, at-any regular meeting. : ; 

6. Ladies, engaged in the business of instruction, shall be 
to hear the oar addrese, lectures, and reports of commit,,, 
subjects of Education 
Anticte Ili Meetings.—1 The annual meeting of the Jp. 
shali be held at Boston, on the Thursday next preceding th, 
Wednesday in August, at such place and hour as the Boarjy 
rectors shall order. ; 

2. Special meetings may be cdiled by the Directors. 

3. Due notice of the meetings of the socicty shall Le gives. 
public journals. 
Axuticie IV. Officers.—1. The officers of the society shy 
Presicent, Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, two Cortes 
ing Secretaries, a Treasurer, three Curators, three Censon 
twelve Counsellors, who shall constitute a Board of Divecton 
2. The officers shall be elected aucually, in August, by baljy 
Arricte V. Duties of Officers.—1. The President, or, in }, 
sence, ene of the Vice Presidents, or, in their abseuce, a Pry 
pro tempore, shall preside at the meetings of the Tustitute. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the » 
and of the Board of Directors; and he shall keep a record of, 
transactions. ; 

3. The Corresponding Secretaries, subject to the order 
Board of Directors, shall be the organs of communication wit) 
societies, and with individuals. 

4. The Treasurer ehall collect and receive all moneys of (h, 
stitute, and shall render an accurate statement of all his reg 
and payments, annually, aud whenever called upon by the 
Directors; to whom he shall! give such bonds for the faithty 
formance of his duty, as they shall require. He shall make m 
ment except by their order. 

5. To the Board of Directors shall be entrusted the gener}; 
ests of the Society, with authority to devise and carry into oy 
tion such measures as may promote its objects. It shali be they 
ty to appoiut some suitable person to deliver an address befor 
Institute, at their annual meeting; to select competent pers 
serve on Standing Committees, or to deliver lecturas, On such 
jects relating to education, as they may deem expedient and upg) 
to collect such facts as may promote the general objects of thy 
ciety ; and to provide convenient accommodations for the meeiy 
They shall, at the annual meeting, exhibit their records, and ry 
to the Institute. They shall have power to fill all vacancies jn 
Board, from members of the Socicty, and make By-Lawe {y 
governmeut. 

6. It shall be the particular duty of the Curators to select by; 
and to take charge of the library of the Institute. 

7. The Censors shall have power to procure for publication 
annual address and lectures. It shall be their duty to examin 
annual reports of the Standing Committees, and all other comaz 
cations made to the Society ; and to publish such of them as, in 
estimation, may tend to throw light on the subject of education, 
aid the faithful instructer in the discharge or his duty. 

8. It shall be the duty of the President, the Vice Presidents, 
Counsellors, severally, to recommend to the consideration of 
Board of Virectors such subjects of inquiry as, in their opinion, 
best advance the objects of the Institute. ; 

9. Stated meetings of the Board of Directors shali be held ak 
ton on the first Wednesday in January ; on the last Wedi.esdy 
May ; and on the day next preceding that of the annual meetix 
the Institute in August. 

Article VI.— By-Laws and Amendments.—1. By-Laws, not r 
nant to this Constitution, may be adopted at any ~— meeting 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a vet 
two thirds of the members present at the annual meeting, prov 
two ihirds of the Directors, present at a stated meeting, chall x 
to recommend the proposed alteration or amendment. 


Officers of the American Institute of Instruction for the year Wi 





President—Francis Wayland, jr. President of Brown Univers 
Providence, R. I ‘ 
Vice Presidents—Wm. B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass; ¥ 
Sullivan, Boston, do; John Adams, Andover, do; John Park, 
ton, do; Nathan Lord, President of Dartmouth College, Hane 
N. H.; Thos. H. Gallaudet, Hartford, Ct. ; Andrew Yates, Chi 
nengo, N. Y¥.; Theodore Frelinghuysen, Newark, N. J.; Rox 
Vaux, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Wm. C. Fowler, Middiebury, Vt. ; Re: 
Haines, Germantown, Pa; Benjamin O. Peers, Lexington, | 

Nathan Guilford, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Corresponding Seerctaries.—Solomon P. Miles, Boston, 
Wm. C. Woodbridge, Hartford, Ct. 
Treasurer.—Benjamin D. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 


Geston, do; Wm. Russell, Milton, do. 
Censors.—Ebenr. Bailey, Boston, do; Geo. B. Emerson, do. 
Counsellors.—Wm. J. Adams, New-York; James G. Cart 

Lancaster, Mass ; Joseph Emerson, Weathersficid, Ct ; 0.©.! 

ton, Cambridge, Mass; Wm. Forrest, New-York, N. Y.; W 

R. Johneon, Philadelphia, Pa; J. Kingsbury, Providence, P. 

Samuel P. Newman, Professor in Bowdoin College, Brunawick, 

Henry K. Oliver, Salem, Mass.; Asa Rand, Bosten, do; 0. 

Shaw, Richmond, Va. ; Elipha White, John’s Island, S. C. 





THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 
** What hast thou done to sink so peaceably to rest.” 
Childe Hari” 

Calmly he died, the gallant youth, 

When still’d was demon War’s commotion. 

When Summer's trees were green and smooth, f 
The surface of the ocean: 

Well for his sake may Friendship weep, 
Weep that, when battle toils were done, 
When Glory’s wreathe was bravely won- 
Too swiftly should decend his sup, 

O’er being’s western stcep. 


T heard the roll of muffled drum— 
I heard the bugle’s lonely wailing— 
As to the church yard they were come 
Wilh honors nought availing ; 
I saw the sad procession move, 
With arms reversed, and looks of wo— 
The pall—the bearers moving slow— 
‘The sword, and heim with plumes of snow, 
The coffin-lid above. 


Pranciag along with hoof of pride, 
Unconscious of the sad disaster, 
Unmounted led on either side, | 
Behind its ancient master, 
The gallant war-horse followed ; oft 
To battle he had borne his Jord, 
Nor started at the flashing sword, 
When trumpets sung, whea cannon roared, 
And smoke-clouds gloomed aloft. 


Then slowly, ’mid the new dug ground, 
I saw the sable bier descending ; 
The grave filled up—his comrades round 





Eds. Sent. 


[11] Pauper system! 
tans a nation of paupers ? 


Why so, pray? Were the Spar- 
[12] We think it would have been well had the Reviewer 


gone into some argument to prove that it has not. Eds. 
Sent. 








Striking Anecdote.—The following is a striking anecdote. The 


fact occurred au board his Majesty’s sloop Pilot, Capt. J. T. Niche- 
las, when in contest with La Legere: 


‘* An instance of heroism occurred during that action, which has 
seldom been surpassed, and which is scarcely rivalled by Greek or 
Roman valor. The pilot having her maiatopsail yard shot away, the 
people were employed aloft to send up another, and were in the act 
of receiving a hawser for the purpose, when a voice was heard from 
the Captain’s czbin, (to which, as is usual in brigs, the wounded were 
sent, atid through the sky light of which, the mainmast is visible, ) 
exclaiming ‘ you are reeving the hawser the wrong way! This 
proved to be the case ; and on looking down to see who had detect- 
ed the mistake at the mast head, it was found to be John Powers, 

uarter master’s mate, who was at the moment, lying on his back on 
the table undergoing the amputation ot his thigh, his leg having been 
just before carried away by a round shot. The man who, under such 
circumstances, Can think only of his duty, is a hero, aud, whether a 
common sailor or an admiral, deserves to have his name placed upon 
record. John Powers was an Irishman, about 25 years of age. It 
was not likely his conduct should passed unnoticed ; and on the 
captain’s representing it, he obtained for him, the object of his am- 
bition, cook’s warrant. He was afterwards in the rake, sloop of 
war. when that vessel was wrecked on the coast of Newfoundland ; 
and;though with but one leg, was among the eleven men who were 
saved.”—Marshall’s Naval Biography. 





Extract of aletter from a gentleman of this state, now with the Gov- 
ernment Commissioners, Messrs. Root, M’Call and Mason, to his 
Sricnds in Buffalo, dated ** Mackina, Aug. 21, 2830. 
“Dear Sir—The Commissioners have their t Council next 
Tuesdey. The Indians are crowding to this place, pitching their 
tents, or rather 78, | villages and cities. Buffalo was but of slow 
growth when compared to one springing up on the opposite side o1 
the river. Even Jonah’s gourd might be reproached with tardiness. 
Fhe government has brought provisions. The require something 
more substaatial than ‘the milk of humen kindness.” I fear th 
Commissioners will not be able to accomplish the objects of their 
mission to the satisfaction of every party. There is an intellige::t 
and enterprising population, chiefly come here since the first 
purchase of the New-York Indians in 1821, who are looking to this 
asa future seat of goveranent. eer 4 wish to keep our Indians fn:- 
not aid much in conciltati in- 
nebagots and Monomied ee 








With heads uncovered, bending ; 
In pensive mood I turned away, 
And trom the mouraful scene did steal— 
Full sad and sore my heart did feel, 
As thrice I heard the volley peal 
Above his senseless clay. 


| 
| Yes! there they ieft him,—daisies grow 


Upon the turf that wraps his bosom ; 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The hawthorn’s silver blossom ; 

He hears no more the clarion’s sound— 
No more the helmet decks his head— 
No more in love, by him are led 
His gallant troop—but in his stead, 

Another new is found! 


Yes! all must din, and pass away— 

The fair—the noble—and the brave ! 
Tis desolate—I dare not stay 

To hear the breeze sigh o’er the grave! 
Well may the lonely bosom ache, 

To mark the grey sepulchral stone, 

And hear the mekenetaly moan, 

As the Jong grass and weeds upon 
The church-tower’s summit shake ! 





Pree pi Nhe 4 org tig ge 
ecretary’s Offic any, J : 
IR—I hereby give , . Aer Rady 
in this state, to be holden on the Ist, 2d and 3d days of No 
ber next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are to be el 
And algo, that a Senator is to be chosen in the First Senate 
trict, in place of Jonathan S. Conklin, whose term of service 
expire on the last day of December next. 


and County of New York is to be chosen, in the place of Tht 
Franklin, deceased, whose term of office will expi ast 
of Dec moa 1830" will expire on the 

A. C. FLAGG, 


The above is a true copy of a notification received frem the 





Sign, 

& Glazing, by D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey-strect. SIGN BO 
of all kinds and sizes, kept on hand, ready for lettering, on the 
est notice. Imitations of Woods, $c. &c. in the 
style. All kinds of work, at very reduced prices, execu 
neatness aud despatch. jels 


ICE UNMASKED—A New Publication. 
Y office of the Daily Sentinel, 352.5  €0 
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. fluence of Law on t 
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Recording Secretary.—Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass. . 
, j FE id rod to the sceptre 


Curators-—Abraham Andrews, Boston, Mass ; Josiah Holbr | 
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ou notice, that at the Seek pavers elect 


And also, that at the next general election, a Register for the ©! 


Secretary of Stat 


retary of State. JAMES SHAW, Sherif," )Ceedi 
All the public newspapers in the county will publis) 
above once a week till the election, and send their bills to the $ 
riff’s Office a6 law Fu! 
AINTING.— House, and Orna:nental Painting 
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